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Beneath the sheltering fern full long ago 
The violets lav faded, 

And by the brook-marged now the asters glow, 
By flame-leated maples shaded ; 


Withered the grass and flowers, fruit fallen, branches 


bare 
But who will care ’ 


From these dark clouds, this dreary woodlanscene, 


W ith heedless haste receding, 
foward skies that ever sinile, bowers ever green, 
The birds their flight are speeding: 


Only the rook’s harsh cry sounds on the shivering 


air 
But who will care? 


Where joyous youth once loved and dreamed, and 


aye 
Some high ambition chérished, 
There lie but sadness and despair to-day, 
Aud hopes forever perished ; 
Fires now within the heart leave only ashes there - 
Kut who will care ’ 


Friends fail--a tickle throng--and plume their flight 
Toward fortune’s happler grecting: 
(heir flattering tones are stlil, a gruesome sprite 
Alone ts aye repeating 
Despair, despair, despair! and yet again despair! 
But who will care ¢ 


Whocare’? NotI, forsooth! Beside the brook 
A snowy shroud if falling; 

Upon the leafless bou,h th’ uncanny rook 
Ceaseth his dreary calling; 


And weary hearts oblivion’s peace and rest shall 


share; 
Then who will care? 


Es — OC 
A BLACK VEIL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,’ ‘‘LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE,”’ 


‘“‘WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
{IR LANCELOT sat for some 
S silence after he heard my story. 
I could read the scorn and indignation in 
his face ; 


time in 


warred with each other. 
It he had spoken his mind, it would have 


been to express the burning indignation, 


that possessed him. 


“How can men persecute women, 
Laurie?” he cried out at last. “I cunnot 


understand it.”’ 

It was grateful to me to see the fierce in- 
dignation op the handsoine face, to know 
that some one beside myself felt tor my 
inother’s wrongs. After atime, he spoke 
again. ; 

“Then itis uncertain, Laurie, whether 
your mother is alive or dead ? 


“The Earl knows nothing of her or her 


fate? 
~«“T incline to the opinion that she is still 
living.”’ 

A quick thrill of happiness made my 
heart beat fast. 

“By-the-bye, why do you think she took 
tLat noney, Laurie? 

“It'seemns strange.”’ 

“I shou!d imagine that she had some 


_ good and noble end in view. 
“She would not take it for her own use. | 
I feel sure, that she has done some generous | 


deed with it—built a home for children or 
for the sick possibly. 


“I seem to have a sure presentimentof tt. | 
Tell me,” I cried, clinging to the kindly | 


hand that was iny greatest hope and helpin 

life—“do you think I shall ever see her ?”’ 
“I feet sure of it,”he answered. “Energy 

and industry do wonders.”’ 

May Heaven be mercifu! 

NAIC 

“My life has been so full of bitter dis 

appointment. 


“What shameful cruelty to tell my | 


inothem¢hat I was dead !’’ 
Lance shook his head. 


I could see how his true senti- 
iments and his wish to be loyal to his uncle 
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“TI understand it,’’ he replied. 

“T can imagine how, after a time, the 
Earl must have hated one so zood, so saintly 
as your mother. Herevery word and ac- 
tion must have been a standing reproach to 
him., 


good, 

“We inust not forget our compact,’’ he 
continued. 

‘‘We are to be brother and sister: cnd I 
promise to do all that I can to help :ou to 
tind your mother.”’ 

That evening was less disagreeable than 
the previous one had been. 


wards learned was Norton, 
during the afternoon with my father, and 
the excitement and consternation down- 
stairs were indescribable. 

Lady Ullswater could not rest. 

She wandered froin one room to another, 
wringing her hands at intervals and mur- 
muring to herself. 

The girls looked half startled, 
afraid. 

They kept away from their mother. Once 
Daisy came to ne. 

“Is your father really dying?’’ she said 
slowly. 

That was the first time she had acknowl- 
edged the relationship between us. 

Tl puswered that 1 did not know. He 
himself had said he was, 

“Tt is true that he is making his will, is it 
not ?’’ she asked anxiously. 

“T believe so,’’ I replied. 

“Do you not feel very anxious?" asked 
Daisy. 

‘Not in the least,’’ I answered. 

She looked at me in wonder. 

“You think your tace will be your for- 
tune,’’ she said eagerly. “But in these 
degenerate days beauty without money 
finds little favor.”’ 

“What care I about money?” T said. 
“Through thecruelty of others, ny life has 
been a loveless one. 

“Tove is all in all to ine; I care tor noth- 
ing else.”’ 


half 


“You will be wiser some day,’’ said 
Daisy. 
“At present you look at life fromm © school- 


girl’s point of view. 
“You will have a very different opinion 
soon.”’ 

Soon after that the butier reported that 
Mr. Norton had gone, that the will had 
been duly signed and witnessed, and that 
Sir Lancelot was with the Earl. 


quite white, and her eyes closed with the 
weariness of exhaustion. 

“At last all this suspense is ended, 
Glady’s,”’ she said to her elder daughter. 
“My poor children, what shameful injury 
has been done to you ?”” 

Dinner was served in the small dining- 
rooin. 

There was a great stillness through the 
house, for the Earl was not so well, and 
would not let Sir Lance leave him. 





| wanted to 


sweet with perfume, 


T never saw ny father again. 
He passed away tothe silent land with- 
out cne word of effection or comfort for 
me. 

After his death Lance told me of the ter- 
rible hours.he had passed. 

In the morning there was a tap at iny 
door. 

Mv inaid, had come to say that Sir Lance 
i know if I would go down into 
the warden. 
He wanmnte He € 

| Said “ 
utes. I did 
was dead. 

In the garden the sun was shining bright- 
ly, the birds were chirping; the air was 





“He really loved evil, just as she loved | 
| for you?” he said, 
| for one ininute aione, 


The Earl's lawyer, whose name I after- | 
{ 
was shut up 








Lady Ullswater sank back in her chair 
when this news was brought to her, her face | 


Se -—— 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1883. 


Lance stood waiting for me by the cedar- 
tree. 

He looked very pale and ill, with a worn 
nervous expression. 

His tace brightened when he saw ine, and 
he held out his hands. 

“Laurie, you will forgive me for sending 
“T wanted to see you 
I hope I have not 
disturbed you.” 

“Not at all,’ L told him. 

I loved the sweet morning air; I was used 
to it. 

Indeed I felt just a little ashamed of my- 
pale and exhausted, 

while [could feel the rose-tints mantling 
inv face, He looked up at the blue heavens. 

“Oh, Laurie," he said, “what is there 
beyond the clouds, what is there ?’’ 

“Youare tremb.ing, Lance!’ I eried. 
“And I believe there are tears in your eyes! 
Is there anything wrong ?” 

“If ever a inan felt inclived to shed child- 
ish tears, I do,’’ he answered. 

“Oh, Laurie, you cannot tell 
morning light is tome!’ 

Then he seemed to reflect for a few min- 
utes, and to forget himself. 

“Through the horrors of darkness into 
shining light,’? I heard his say. 

Then he took iny hands in his, and drew 
ime nearer to him. 

“TLaurie,’’ he said very gently, ‘your 
father is dead; he died just before the 
dawn.”’ 

I was silent, awe-stricken. 

“Tam Earl of St. Asaph now,” he said, 
“and Ll want you to be the first to call me 
by ny new name."’ 

“May Heaven bless the new Earl of St. 
Asaph,’ [ said, “and send hima life as 
bright as this summer morning!" 

He bent his head and kissed tne. 

It was a sacred kiss—as such a kiss must 
always be, given in the shadow of death. 

“T have been with him all 
said; “and I would—this is simple truth, 
Laurie—I would rather die myself than go 
through such another night of horrors.” 

“Sit down under the cedar-tree,"’ I said, 
“and IT will get some coffee for you.” 

“Will you ?”’ hogaid. 

“You are very kind. 

“T should like-it.”’ 

“Have you taken nothing all the night 
through ?” T asked. 

Heshuddered and he answered 

“No: T was too sick at heart. 

“T thought the morning light 
never come.”’ 

He must have 
be distressed in 


self; he Jooked= so 


would 


passed a terrible time to 


this fashion, he was #o 
strony and brave. 

“T cannot tell you,” 
it is to see the morning light and 
I looked up at him suddenly. 

“Lance, Lsaid, “it must appear strange 
fora father to die and his daughter not 
even toshed atear; but I had known the 


Icarl so short atime, and he frightened ine 


he said, “how good 


you. 


SO. 

His only answer was aimoan of distress. 
W hat have happened to unnerve 
him. 

I ran off, found my way to the kitchen, 
and astonished the cook by asking foracup 


could 


of strony coffee, 
I carried iny prize away 
went back to the garden. 
The young Earl was lying on the grass, 


with me, and 


and he had fallen asleep. 
T looked at the handsome troubled tace, 
and, as I 


and mv heart went out to him; 


stood there wace t } nm, he tmoaned, and 


} f? 


Lance lay upon the soft green grass; | 


knelt by his side, and handed the coffee to 


hiu. 





what the | 


| deed I have never had 
much of it.” 
night,’’ he 
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“It wasa very happy thought of yours,” 
he said, 

“I was exhausted. 
Laurie!" 

Teould not tell him that it was a qreat 
pleasure to wait upon him. 

“T wish you would tell ine one thing, { 
said, as he put down his empty cup. 

“T will tell vou anything you wieh,"’ he 
replied ; and then, as [ paused, he said, 
“What was it you were going to ask me, 
Laurie ?"’ 

“Whatam I toecall you now? Until I 
forgetthe horrors I have heard and seen, I 
do not think T could call you ‘Lord St. 
Asaph’; it will becoine easier, no doubt, in 
time.’’ 

“Call me as you have hitherto called me 
‘Lance,’ "’ he said. 

“Tshall always like that name best from 
you.” 

“Every time T say ‘Lord St. 
think of ny poor father,’ TL said. 
looked at me with kindly eves. 

“It will bea lony tine before the name 
will have any pleasant associations for 
you,” hesaid; “bat T day tay 
come when you will like it better than any 
other. 

“The St. Asapbs are a fine old race; but 
as you know, in every family there are 
black sheep. 

“Tt yenerally happens that, when a man 


How kind you are, 


Asaph’ T 
And he 


hope the 


like the late Earl goos wrong he goes very 


wrong indeed.”’ 

We sat there for more than an hour—a 
solemn peaceful hourthat I shall remember 
all iny life. 

No one could have 
than the young bart. 

“Tsnall never forget this 
said to bit. 

“T have never been so death; in- 
occasion to think 


been kinder to ine 
morning,” I 


near 


“Ttisaterrible inystery,”’ he replied. 
And then, when we had talked together 
happily for a few iinutes longer, he 
arose, 
“T shall be 


“Tonust go now,” he said. 


| very busy all day. 


“T do not quite know whether I shall see 
you again. 

“Th you want me, or .f anything troubles 
you, send torine. Always remember that, 
however busy Linayv be, T can find time to 
serve you.” 

“You feel better than you did, Lance?" I 
questioned a little anxiously. 

“Thanuks to the sunshine and you, [ ai 
myself ayain,’ Was lis answer. 

Yet even as he SPOKe I kaw his face pale 
at the what he 
through. 


recollection of 


had gone 
crossed the lawn, 
and [thought to myself that 
never have 
kindly young fellow. 

He walked erect, with manty 
looked so noble, so entirely to be 


I watched linn as he 
there could 
been such # gallant, brave, 
grace. Ii 
trusted, 
that, even though iy hopes had all been 
dashed to the ground and ris 
lying dead, I could not help feeling a thrill 


of happiness as [ Jooked after lin. 


father was 


I was on the threshotd of a new life, and 
I re-entered Yatton House with a hundred 
good resolutions, 

I praved Heaven that T tight seek the 
f. Lhad hada 


of 
2 


good all my terrible les- 


Sornon the ev wickedness and sin. 
Phen earme lays when the house was 


nd glogiiv, the drawn blinds ex 


bad «dled, Lady | 


bie 
Hier inanner was always cold, haughty, and 


4 distant. 















































































































THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


On this morning there was something | “My dear,” she added, in a mysterious 


alinost tierce about her. 

“Have you been to see your tather yet, 
Lady Laurie’ she asked. 

“No; Lhave noteven thought of it,” I 
replied. 

“Then you should. 1 donot suppose you 
had any great feeling of affection for the 
uufortunate man; but surely, as the tost 
unteeling of daughters would, you will 
wish bin a last good-bye?” 

“Is it absolutely necessary?’ I asked, 
terrified at the idea, 

“If you consider common decency and 
the keeping up appearances necessary, "she 
replied, 

“T must confess, Lady Laurie, that your 
question surprises me.” 

“Lam very sorry, Lady Ullswater; but 
the truth is, TE would rather not. [have 
never seen a dead person, and T should be 
frightened, Laur sure. The last time I saw 
ny father’s face there was something like a 
gleata of kindness in his eyes. TP would 
rather retain that memory.” 

“It would be a most unheard of thing if 
you did not do what custom and affection 
alike dictate,” said Lady Ullsyater, “Still 
of cours: itis no business of tide, but 
you will expose yourself to all tanner of 
remarks and comments, You are the first 
cowardly St. Asaph T have known.” 

“Tam nota coward, Lady Ullswater,” I 
sald. 

“You are proving yourself a most arrant 
one,” she retorted, 

“Hf you think that, Twill go at onee.”’ I 
declared, 

“But Pdeny that To am a coward. [tis 
only that IT would retain as) pleasant a 
memory as nav be of inv father’s faee.”’ 

“Empty sentiment! said) her ladyship. 
“My daughters, who are quite as refined 
and quite as delheate as vou, have both been 
to take their last look at their uncle.” 

“Perhaps, T said, besitating —**perhaps 
they have seen death before.” 

“My daughters,” said Lady Uliswater, 
“have been brought up with a strict: sense 

of duty. 

“They do their duty at any cost to them, 
selves." 

“And Twill do mine. IT will see my 
father, Lady Ullswater.” 

An expression of fierce exultation came 
over her lace, 

I knew she wanted to persecute ime, to 
make ine suffer. 

‘Do not say T forced you,” she said. 


my duty, | will do it.” 
T do not know what she expected, 
Whether she thought that I should die of 
fright, or lose inv senses, or do something 


desperate, Leannot tell. It was certainly | 


gross cruelty. 

She ledime into the darkened room, and 
I saw that the faee whieh had been so terri- 
ble in life was a thousand times worse in 


death. 


“Hedoes not look as though he had died | 
happily said Lady Ullswater. 


Peoul a not bear the shock. Twas young | 


highly sensitive, imayinative, and = very 
nervous, 

1 uttered a bitter ery, and fell fainting to 
the ground, 


When | reeovered, 1 found that) some | 


one had earned me from: the chamber of 
death, and that Twas lying on the sofa in 
the drawing-room, 


was bending over me, 

“She is better, mother,’ he ered, 

“Ot course she is better,’? said) ber lady- 
ship. 

“There never was anything the matter, 
It was merely adesire for a sensation. I 
hate girls and their ways.’’ 

“She ought not to have gone, mother. It 
was enough to frighten herto death. It you 
had consulted me, T should have said de- 
videdly that she was not to yo.” 


“You see, iny dear Lance, To have not 


been in the habit of consulting you-——”" 


“Oh, mother,’ he interrupted, “let us try | 


to cultivate a spiritof harmony!’ 


He went to ber and kissed her. 

“T bave so much to vex ime, my dear,” 
she said, haif in apology. 

“LT know,” he replied. But) that) poor 
girl should not have seen that’ horrille 


sight—she should not indeed. She will get | 


over it, T hope.” 


“Most assuredly she will,’’ said her lady- 


ship, with emphasis, 

Then he came back and laid his hand up- 
on my hair—the strong hand that yet was so 
gentile. 

“lam so sorry, Laurie,’ he said, “I 
never meant you to to go back to that rooin, 
I feel as though T had been negligent in 
my eare of you.” 

“That you never could be. 1 thought it 
was my duty.” 

“A Very mistaken idea," he replied, 
“Laurie, half the people in the world inis- 
take appearances for duty.” And TP knew 
that he suspected her ladysbip of unduly 


influencing ine. 
. 7 * + * * a. 


Another dreary day. 
The only thing that ainused tne was over- 
hearing Lady Ullswater, who was shut up 


for long hoars with her milliners, say to 
(sialys 
oN y dear, I will not mphatically I 
ba | retiise r ‘ very ex 
ensive | y 
| 4 
tents Of (hat most Intamn is W (>) ourse 
we inust have crayx dresses for the funeral: 


but, ifthe will be as I think, that is the 
only mourning I shall buy.” 

“Tt may not be an infainons will, mam- 
tna,"’ returned Gladys, in a low voice. 

“It is sure to be, Gladys,” said Lady 
Ullswater. 


| 
| 
For wears afterwards it haunted ime. 
r | 
| 


tone of voice, “you saw his face after he lay 
| dead? I need say no more.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
T was a change indeed from the splendid 
inapsion in London to Yatton, which 
was situated in the loveliest part of 
levonshire, 
| Wetravelled in soinbre silence, for the 
young Earl was not with us; his duties 
called him elsewhere. 
When we arrived at the station, a car- 
| riage and pair awaited us, 
| Had we been going to anything but a 
funeral, what an enjoyable drivethat would 
have been! 


For the bonnie woodsof Yatton are fained 


in song aud story. 


I was delighted to see the ebestnuts in | 


flower and the great litnes in full leat. I 
looked out with great curiosity for Yatton. 
I should have loved the place if my mother 
had seen it; but, as she had not, it possessed 
no sweet ossociations lor me. 

What a glorious place it was! 

We drove through a magnificent park, 
and Lady Ullswater noted everything with 
a keen eve. 

“He never touched any of the tiviber on 
the estate, Gladys,”’ sie said, ‘Not a sin- 


yle tree cut down! Lance may be proud of | 


| that. 

“And what magnificent deer! I think I 
never saw finer. Poor Ilugo was proud ot 
his deer,” 

At last we came in sight of Yatton; and 
then Lady Ullswater could hardly control 
her delight. 

“What a place it is, Gladys! What a no- 
ble facade ! 

“There is no place in’ England like Yat- 
ton—itis unique. IT hope Lance will be 
happy here.” 

In all her excitement she never took the 
slightest notice of ine or paid me the least 
allention. 

We drove up to the grand entrance, and 
truly my heart beat with pride when I saw 

| Wuat a noble place it was. 

The facade was noble; the carvings 
were superb, 


the gardens were magnificent. 

“Ah, my poor brother ! cried Lady Ulls- 
water, 

She wished to render proper tribute to 
his inemory, and at the same time she could 


| The white terraces that sloped down to 
| 


“Certainly not,” was iny reply. “Ifit is | hardly refrain from expressing some little 


exultation. 
Iiere, as at Yatton Hlouse, the whole 


| place was darkened, the entrance-hall being 


draped in black. 

A solemn silence reigned; the servants 
moved with quiet tread. 

Then came the lying in state in the great 
Danqueting-hall, where tenants and depend- 
ants were allowed to coine and take a last 
look at the splendid oak coflin containing 
the remains of their late lord and master. 

After we reached Yatton, I did not see 
the young Earl until the day fixed for the 
funeral. 

It had been decided that none of the 
ladies of the household should attend it; 
but each sent a wreath of tlowers, 

The long procession wound its way 
through the park; and then, after the 
solemn tolling of the bell had ceased, and 
an interval that seei.wed tome an age had 
passed, the house was itself again. The 


Lanee, his handsome face full of concern | Mourners had returned, 


There was a long ceremonious dinner in 


| the state dining-room, at which we were not 
| present. 


Then came the awful moment—to me it 
was indeed awful—when we were all sum- 
moned to the library for the reading of the 
will. 


| Lady Ullswater wore a profusion of crape; 


her daughters looked very handsome in 
their rich deep mourning. 

My mourning-dress had been made like 
theirs; there was no distinetion. 

The library was avery long and beautiful 
room. 

It looked overa fine sheet of water, on 

| Which the water-lilies gleamed in the sun- 
light. 

| My eyes wandered languidly over the 

| FOr. 

Many people were present. 

To the tost of them 1 was a stranger; but 
I could not fail to notice how intently I was 
| observed. F 

Can Lever forget how the young Earl, 
who was talking to the Rector and the doe- 
| tor, crossed the room when I had taken ny 
| seat, and stood behind my chair, as though 

he would protect ine even fromthe shadow 
| of evil? 

W hat a sense of comfort came to me! 

Then there was silence. 

Mr. Norton opened the will and looked 
at it. 

“The first thing Lam directed to do by 
the written wishes of the late Earl,’ he be- 
Kan, “isto introduce all here present to his 
daughter, Lady Laurie, and at the same 
time to produce, for the inspection of all 
who wish to see then, a copy of his war- 
riage-certiticate and a copy of the certificate 
of the birth of his daugtter, so that there 
Inay never be at any time any doubts as to 
her rightto her name and title. Further- 
nore, he wished me to add that his Se para- 
tion from her mother was entirely due to 
hinself,and that he esteemed his wite mors 


than any other woman living.’ 

Phere was a murinur of satisfaction : the 
young Ear bent down and whispered 
pleasant words in imy ear Mr. Norto 


went on reading from a private paper that 
he beld in his hands. 

“The late Earl desired,’ he continued 
“that at his death Lady Laurie should con. 
tinue to live with Lady Uliswater, wuo is 
constituted her guardian.” 


| ‘tl shall take care of you, Laurie,” whus- | 


! 
| pered a kindly voice in my ear. “I mean 
to be your guardian, and you shall do ex- 
actly as you like.” 
Heaven bless him, how good Lance was 
tome! 
' I longed to kiss the strong hand that 
rested on my chair. 
Mr. Norton continued to read what I was 
to do and not to do, 
Now and then came the consoling whis- 
er 
‘Never mind, Laurie; you shall do just 
what you like. 
| Trust to me.” 

I fancied I saw a smile on one or two 
faces as the blond handsome head bent over 
mine. 

Lady Ullswater never once deigned to 
look in my direction. 
| Daisy sat with her beautiful eyes tixed on 
ne, 

‘Then caine the all-important will. There 


was a buzzof excitement, a rustling of 


crape ; evory one’s attention was riveted. 
Of course everything entailed belonged to 
the young Karl ; but, besides that, the Earl 
had left him some splendid legacies, among 
them a cellar of wine that could not be 
matched in’ Europe, and some valuable 
hunters. 

Then came Lady Ullswater’s turn. 

J saw a tremor pass over her, and her 
handsome face paled when she heard her 
name, 


To my beloved sister, Laura Ullswater, 
who has served me for so inany years with 
fvithtul and disinterested affection, I be- 
queath three thousand a year, to be dealt 
with at her own wish. 


I saw the expression of relief that came 
over the handsome face, how the nervous 
tension relaxed and the color rose. She was 
even more delighted when she tound that 
the Earl had also left her a serviee of gold 
plate that she had always very much ad- 


| wired, a carriage and pair to which she had 
been accustoined, and some jewels that | 


were not heirlooins. 

Her ladyship was, for the moment, quite 
content. 

Then came the question of the three 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Fifty thousand were left to the young 
Karl Lancelot, tifty to Gladys, fifty to Mar- 
garet; andto his “beloved daughter, the 
Lady Laurie,’ ny father left the remaining 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

Lady Ullswater frowned omincusly, and 
the faces of the girlsdarkened. He left me 
many valuable things besides—suites of 
jewels, pictures, books, 

Ile seemed to have laid on his death-bed 
and thought of what would please me, and 
I was grateful to biim. 

No one was forgotten. 

The housekeeper had an annuity of a 
hundred a year; and the contents of the 
will seemed to give sitisfaction to every 
one except Lady Ullswater and her two 
daughters. 

So it was understood that I was to be 
Lady Ullswater’s ward ; that I was to make 
my home with her at Ravenglas; that I 
was to submit to her; that my interests 
were in her hands, 

She was to stand to me in_ the place of 
father and mother. 

Ah me! 

As she passed by me to the door of the 
room, the young Earl still leaning over ny 
chair, she looked at me. 

“You have cheated my daughters of their 
promised fortune; they have much to thank 
you for,”’ she said. 


them in a half-whisper. 

Then, turning quickly to him, she added 
ina Sharp voice— 

“Why are you leaning over that chair, 
Lance? Bring your sisters to tiny room,” 

“Certainly if you wish it, mother. But 
take Laurie with you; itis dull for her to 
be so inuch alone.”’ 

“T should think she prefers it,’’ sneered 
her ladyship. 

I saw the handsome young face cloud 
over and saddeu. 

Lady Ullswater swept out of the room, 


| her crape train making her look even more 


dignified than usual. 

“T am sorry,” he said,“that iny mother is 
not kinder to you. She is hasty, and does 
not think. 

“It will be all right when you have been 
with us a little tite. 

“But you must jet me make up to you 
for it.’’ 


mother would be doubly cruel, that he 
might be doubly kind. 





mother and remonstrated with her, teliing 


; | 
He did not hear the words, for she hissed | the world, yet she would have kept him 





—~—_—» 


| 
chilly morning and the dewy nights, and 


inthe wind that wailed so mourntully. 
Brown, criinson, and ainber tints prevailed 
in the woods, and the shadow of suuimer 
pes was wet by the shadow of winter co)- 
ng. 

By this time I was accustomed to iny 
ttew life. F 

I could never quite decide whethes my 
father had made y Ullswater my guar- 
dian to revenge himself on as both, or wie- 
ther it was his dislike to ine and my nother 
thst had made him deyise so unkind and 
disagreeable a scheme. : 

Lady Ullswater never softened nor re- 
lented to me. 

Gladys was not unkind, but she evidently 
reflected her mother’s opinion. 

Daisy was tLe most civil; but, in spite of 
her sweet face, I suspected Daisy. There 
was a gleam at times in her blue eyes that 
belied her words. 

The Earl was fond of his nother and _ his 
sisters. 

He believed in them, and they returned 
his affection. 

Lady Ullswater had made a compromise 
as to the inourning ; she had ordered it a 
little less deep and expensive than she 
would have done had the Earl left his 
money a8 she had thought he would. She 
issued an edict that we were to remain in 
mourning for three nonths. 

“We might do more,”’ she said to Gladys 
her confidant ; ‘‘but we cannot do less,’’ 

And Gladys agreed with her. 

$0 we wore mourning, and excluded all 





visttors. 

Lady Ullswater was mistress of the whole 
place. 

No one ever disputed her commands, 
or attempted to resist ber authority. The 
Earl never interfered with her. What she 








said and did, always excepting with refer- 
ence to myself, he considered well said 
and done. 

Gladys was talking to her ladyship one 
morning about some little alteration which 
the Earl had not liked, but which she had 
insisted on. 

“You have had your own way as usual, 
mamma,” laughed Gladys. “I am of 
Lance's opinion, that the glass door was 
better where it was.”’ 

“T generally find my own way the best,”’ 
said Lady Ullswater. 

“You do well to exercise your will now,” 
laughed Gladys. 

“You will have to give it up when Lance 
brings a wile hoime.”’ 

‘Lance will not bring a wife homme for 
years,”’ said Lady Ullswater. “I have a 


| Special talent for preventing that kind of 


thing.”’ 

“It failed signally, manna, in one case,” 
said Gladys significantly ; ‘‘take care that it 
does not do so again.”’ 

“T shall take care,iny dear,’'replied Lady 
Ullswater. 

“T have had one lesson, and shall not for- 
yet it.” 

They had spoken quite openly before 
me. 

One of her ladyship’s favorite methods o 
showing her utter contempt for me and my 
opinions was to say the most extraordinary 
things before me—things one would have 
been inclined to think she would rather 
have concealed. 

Certainly the ways of women are inscru- 
table. 

Lady Ullswater would have sacrificed the 
comfort of many lives to gratily her own 


| atnbition. 


And then in my heart I wished that his | 


I knew afterwards that he went to his | 


her that it was foolish and prejudicial to her- | 


self to show so mnuch ikl-temper to ime, and 
begying her at least to be civil. 

“You cannot alter anything now,” he 
said; “and it might have been worse.”’ 

“f hate the girl!’ cried her ladyship. 


“It I could, I would decline the charge of | 


her altogether.” 
“That is not spoken like yourself, 
mother,’’ he said. s 
But I believe it was owing to the fact that 
she had said it that the young Earl declared 
he felt lonely in bis great ancestral home, 
and implored his mother and sisters to re- 
iain there for the first year at least. 
And her ladyship very gladly consented. 
She had been imistress of Yatton too long 
are wl it 


CHAPTER XV. 
YUMMER had passed rapidly,and autumn 

had come. . 
The air was chill, the flowers were 


drooping, aud the leaves were changing | 


color. 
Yet to me there was a charm about the 


She was supposed to love her scn_ best in 


unmarried the greater part of ber life in 
order to reinain mistress of Yatton. 

So her true character was revealed to me. 
Self stood on her before all—was first and 
last. 

I wondered, in a vague fashion, if the 
FKarl would allow his life to be so ruled. 

As time passed we settled down together. 
I did not see much of the mistress of Yat- 
ton. 

I had ny own rooms, and we met only at 
luncheon and dinner. 

It rested with inyself whether I spent the 
evening in the drawing-room or not. Need 
I say that I did so when the Ear] was pres- 
ent, but never in his absence? 

When the first three months after my 
father’s death—they were spent in complete 
seclusion and mourning—were over, there 
were some signs of returning to the world. 

1 had glimpses of happiness. : 

One of the first things I did after tae 
funeral, when, the sunshine ence more 
tilled the house, was to go to the picture- 
gallery where the famous portrait of my 
ancestress hung. 

I was anxious to see whether I resembled 
her, as my father had said. 

He had spoken with the greatest adimira- 
tion of Lady Laurie Dundas. 

The picture-gallery ran round the house, 
and was chiefly filled with the works of 
Itzlian masters and portraits of the dead 
and gone St. Asaphs. 

Tho ceiling was superbly painted, the 
floor was of fine polisbed oak, with crimson 
carpet. 

I soon found the picture 1 wanted, and I 
thought to myself that, if I was indeed Lady 
Laurie, I had some reason to be proud of 
My appegrauces. 


She was a wondrously beautiful wornan ; 


the high courage of a noble race was 1" her 
face, which was faultless in its beauty, per 
see, 


fect in its éxpression—a face, once 
never to be forgotten. , 
I was lost in admiration of Lady Laurie 


eyes. 
“If mine were really like them, 
inight hope to do something. , 
While I was looking at the dark, prou 
beautiful face of my brave ancestress, 
| heard a footstep beside me, an 


[—well I 


d iinmediately 


~~ oo ce 






— 








afterwards a hand was laid upon my shoul- 


r. 
ay gladly I turned to meet the kindly 
lance of the young Earl! 
“You are looking at your ancestress and 
nesake,"* he sid. 
Ab, Laurie, I wonder if you would be 
ready to give your life lor one you loved, as 


did ?” 
Onn oh, yes!" I replied, thinking of 


him. , 

“I believe so,”’ he said reflectively ; “but 
1 hope you never will be called upon to 
make such a sacrifice." : 

“T wouid rather die for one I loved than 
live without love.” 

I thought of what Miss Pentarn had said 
to me about being reckless, and 1 stopped. 

“Your father told me that he bad named 
you atter Lady Laurie. 

“You are like her.” 

“Do you really think I am—really like 
that picture ?”’ 

The light in his eye deepened, a flush 
came over his fair debonair face. 

“May I tell you the trnth ?”’ he asked. 

And I, thinking he was going to say*:No,”’ 
told him he might. 

He bent over ine, so that the clusters of 
bis fair hair just touched ny dark curls, 


{TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Hide and §8 


BY GEORGE ARN OLD, 


LICE,” said Chris, ‘I don't like to see 
ou take up with that fellow Littleton. 
don’t like him, and I don’t trust 

him.”’ 

“Ob, dear me, Chris,’’ I answered, “you 
make yourself a perfect worry and torment 
to ine. 

“IT am sure I should like you much better 
it you wou.d throw off that sorry look and 
let me have a little peace. You positively 
spoil all iny pleasure.” 

And I put my handkerchief to my face, 
and, with infinite difficulty, squeezed a tear 
from my left eyelid. 

I was more inclined to laugh when I saw 
the woe-begone expression on the frank 
honest face belore me. 

I knew that of all things, Chris most 
feared inaking me unhappy. 

For that very reason, 1 suppose, I em- 
ployed the dangerous talent all women pos- 
sess Of inaking « man feel that he has been 
cruel ard inconsiderate. 

Chris sat down beside me, and, taking 
my hand, said, with a voice which love, al- 
lied to natural courtesy, nade inore gentle 
and tender than any woman'’s— 

‘Alice, dear, forgive ine if I spoke hastily 
to you. 

“T trust you most fully, knowing how 
ood and true to ine you are, and I never 
doubt you for one instant. So we’ll say no 
more about him, my love.” 

And he advanced his fice to give me the 
kiss which usually sealed the reconciliation 
of our little quarrels. But I was not satis- 
tied with my triumph. 

I liked to hector it a little over my lover; 
moreover, I felt that I was in the wrong, 
which of course made ine spiteful. 

So I turned away iny face, and replied 
coldly — . 

“Mr. Littleton is iny uncle's guest, and I 
could not avoid him, even it I wished to. 

“He is excellent coinpany, and is every- 
thing that a gentleman should be,in spite 
ol your jealous distrust of him.” 

Yhris’s face flushed, but he controlled 
himself, and gazed into ny eyes with a look 
ot tender reproach. 

I tried to return his gaze with one of de- 
fiance, but failed utterly, and had to content 
myself with a very sinall-sized sneer. 

“Good morning, Miss Lyinan. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Thorpe,’’ said a 
mellow voice at this moment, and Mr. 
Stuart Littleton stood before us. 

He was an eminently handsome man— 
tall, and with that slight stoop, wnich gives 
an indescribable air of gentility to soine 
men, as if their constant occupation is to 
bow to ladies. 

“Your uncle, Mr. Headly, and I have 
sworn a truce to business for the rest of the 
day, and he refers ine to you as the most 
accoinplished person in the house in the art 
of passing time. 

‘Your uncle says your resources for inak- 
ing ainusement are boundless ; 80 oblige us 
by giving us the benefit of your most sage 
counsels.”’ 

I was angry at myself; and so, woman- 
like, I resolved to take tny revenge on 
Chris, whose look of reproach haunted me. 
I wasin one of those moods of unhappy 
recklessness which up to that time I bad 
often indulged, but which since that day I 
have never abandoned inyself to. 

I feit that I deserved much more than the 
mild censure I ha! received, for I had ne- 
glected Chris most shamefully. 

But I determined to deserve his reproach 
still further, and, if he chose to be jealous, 
to give him something to be jealous for. In 
this amiable fraiwne of inind, I suininoned 


all my wit, and entered heartily into 


would give biin achance of seeing me alone, 

but I scornfully rejected one and all, with- 

out even condescending to give a reason. 

Now, a word about the parties to this lit- 
tle druina. 

My parents had died while I was young, 
leaving me to the care of iny kind uncle, 
Mr. Headly, in whose rambliog old country 
house I spent many happy years. 

They had been wealthy, and 1 was inuch 
sought alter as un heiress, but bad grown 
ip together with Christopher Thorpe, a 
neighbor's son. 

We bad been lovers from an early age, 
and bad been formally engaged over a year. 
Mr. Littleton was on a visit to my uncle as 
agent for amining company, in which the 
latter had large interests. 

They were often closeted together, and 
my uncle had a bigh opinion of his visitor's 
capacity, and understood him to come from 
an immensely wealthy family in the West. 
Throughout all that morning I treated Chris 
outrageously, and flirted Geuporstely with 
Mr. Littleton. 

At dinner I contrived to give him the seat 
next to me, and had the bitter pleasure of 
seeing the white face of my lover opposite 
to me. 

, = behavior during the day was admira- 
ple. 

He never lost his teinper once, and I had 
to acknowledye to myself that he had much 
more of the true gentleman about him than 
iny new adinirer. 

Alter dinner, in spite of all my precau- 
tions to the contrary, Chris found me alone 
for a few minutes in the garden. 

His face was pale and troubled, but his 
manner quiet and collected. 

“T want to come to an understanding. 

“Have I been inistaken in you? 

“T thought you loved ine.” 

“Tt seems you have been inistaken,’’ was 
all I said. 

“Then you wish this engagement broken 
oft ?°’ he asked. 

“As you choose,"’ I answered. 

“Give ine your hand then, please." 

With trembling tingers—but, oh, so gen- 
tly; he Grew the betrothal-ring off, and 
kiss.ng iny hand, said— 

“(rood -bye 1’ 

He then threw the ring on the stone-walk, 
and placing his heel upon it, crushed the 
hoop intw a single straight line, and lilting 
his hat without looking at ine, walked 
quickly away. 

The agony of that moment I never wish 
to expericnee again. 

Ll would have cried to him, but I felt suf- 
focated, and could not speak, 

I would have flung myselt at his feet, but 
that ny limbs refused to nove, 

l heard a slight cough behind me, and 
turning, saw Mr. Littleton’s servant, Par- 
sons, Standing not far from me. 

He looked away again instantly; but I 
knew that he must huve beheld the whole 
scene between ine and iny lover. 

That afternoon I was dazed with my imis- 
ery, iny punishinent was so wel. deserved, 
but seemed so hard t» bear. 

I went through the various amusements 
mechanically, looking always for Chris; but 
he never appeared. 

If he had done so, IT would have begged 
him to forgive me before all the company. 
They were a merry party of young folks, 
apd game succeeded game, 

Mr. Littleton was al waysat tiny side, mak- 
ing love to me in a thousand ways, and for 
awhile his assiduous attention and = respect- 
ful though fervent inanner overpowered ny 
listlessness. 


‘hide and seek,’’a fummous amusement in 
that part of the country. 

It fell to my turn to hide, and I was glad 
of it, for I had become sick of their gaiety, 
and wished to be alone. 

I knew of a place where few were likely 
to seek for me. 

At the top of the house was an observa- 
tory, in which was a very Jarge chest. 

For what purpose it had been used I do 


ous apertures, and the boards bad shrunken 
apart, sv that any one could easily lie con- 
cealed in it without inconvenience from lack 
of air. 

I hastened up to this observatory, and 
seating inyself on the edge of the chest-lid, 
abandoned inyself to iny misery. 


narrow stairway that led to the observatory. 
I hastily concealed myself in the chest, and 
heard two persons enter, one Of whom sat 
down on the lid above ine, 

“Bob,” said a voice, which I instantly | 
recognized as Mr. Littleton’s, ‘‘we can 
neither be seen nor heard here, s0 we can 
have a little talk. 

“By George, Bob! wouldn't it be a spec if | 
I, Toin Simply, whose portrait adorns the 
rogues’ galleries of a)inost every country in 
kLurupe, was to capture this pretty little 
American girl, with her cool million, eh?” 
The other, whose voice I recognized as Par- 
sons, replied— 

“You'd better be quick, though. Tnose 
forged letters of the mining company inay 
be blowed on any day. 





scheines of amusement. 

Mr. Littleton and I absorbed all the con- 
Versation. 

Chris my y could converse wel! and 
fluently, but I purposely chose such topics 
as he was unfamiliar with, and gave the 
conversation a tone of flippancy which he 
disliked. 

Whenever he offered a reinark, I 
ignored it or crushed it with some stupid 
sarcasin, at which Mr, Littleton would be 
very inuch amused. 

It was evident to ine that the latter saw | 


iny pase and entered into it, and I am 
ashamed to say I welcomed his alliance. 


either 


“And it you do marry this girl, how long 
do you expect to stay w ith her? 

“Your face is pretty well known, I can 
tell you.’ 

“My dear fellow, I will stay just until I 
ret my hand on the money-bags, the way I 


did with that old French woman. All 
women trust me and he gay is 
laugh. 

] wil letall n nore f 


lion. 
It is sufficient that J learned fromm it ’ 
they werea pair of distinguished scouundre!s; 
that their first object had been to swindle 


my uncie out of a large sum of money by 





not know, but it was perforated with nuimer- | 
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Poor Chris proposed several games which | 


At length somebody proposed a game of | 





1 cannot remeber how loug I remained | 
there, when I heard footsteps coming up the | 


means of their false representations and 
_ forged letters; but the possibility of secur- 
ing my affections bad only flashed across 
the mnind of the more accomplished villian 
when he saw that I was disposed to quarrel 
with mny lover. 


It was witha mixture of terror and relief 


that I 
trayals, 
The gult to the edge of which my heedless 
temper had driven ime appalled me, and, 
| cowering in the old chest, I made the most 
solemn resolution of my life—one that I 
have faithfully adhered to ever sinee—to 
check the perverse spirit which urged me 
to indulge my pride at the «expense of my 
best feelings. 

After this precious pair had gone down- 
Stairs, I waited until they were bevond 
hesring, and then stretched out my aris to 
lift upthe lid of the chest. 

Horror! it was locked. 

The heavy lid had closed with a spring, 
and I was cooped up in a chest, in a lonely 
part of the large old building that was not 
Visited once in a month. 

My situation was most terrible; I shrieked 
again and again for help. 

There was a rush ot feet along the passage 
bencath, and up the stairs. 

The lid was wrenched open, and I was 
drawn from the chest by the loving arins of 
my loyal Chris, 

Y could only murmur— 

“Chris, my love, ny darling! do forgive 
me !’" 

And I fainted on his bosom. 

There is little nore to be told. 

When Chris left ne he accidentally re- 
ecived some information which led biim to 
suspect that Mr. Littleton was an impostor. 
Avoiding me, he had followed the villian 
about, and at length saw hin and his ser- 
vant go up to the observatory. 

He followed them as far as the floor di- 
rectly beneath the observatory, and awaited 
their coming down, hid underneath the 
| Stairway. 

Iie was about to go down after them, 
when he heard my screams, and, wild with 
fear, dashed up to my rescue, 

The two conspirators were arrested, and 
sent to prison on inany charges, 

Chris and I are now happily married, but 
in all any felicity I shudder when [think 
of iny narrow escape from the convicted 
felon. 


heard these unconscious self-be- 


a . a 

A Basurun Young Man.—Mr. Alfred 
Ethelridge is bashfu.; he does not deny it. 
Everybody likes him except the father of a 
young lady whom he adores, 

The other afternoon Alfred went up the 
steps and rang the bell. 

The door opened, and— papa stood glaring 
at him, looking a thousand things, and say- 
ing nothing. 

Alfred Ethelridge had never felt quite so 
Jost for language in his lite. 











Presently he stood on one foot, and saidy 
‘““(ood-alternoon !"" 

‘“Gooftnooh !"' graunted papa; which is, 
by interpretation, also ‘“good-afternoon.”’ 

 Ts—ah—is—er—or— Miss Lollipop — is 
your daughter at home?’ asked Alfred, 
standing on the other foot. 

“Yessir,” said papa, rather more shortly 
than Alfred thought was absolutely neces- 
sary. ; 

Then nobody said 
time. 


anything for a long 





Presently Alfred Ethelridge stood on both | 
feet, and asked, “Is she in ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said papa, not budging a step 
from his position in the door, and looking 
as though he was dealing with a burglar 
instead of one of the nicest youny men in 
the village. 

Does she—can she receive company ?”" 

“Yes, sir.’’ papa said, savagely, not atall 
mnelted 
fred'’s voice. 

“Ts she at home ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ papa said, coldly. 

Alfred Kthelridge looked down the street 
and sighed ; then he looked up at papa and 
shivered. 

Then he stood on the right foot and said, 
‘‘Isshe in ?”’ 

“Yos. sir,’ papa said, grimly, and never 


| taking his cyes oll the young tian’s uneasy 


face, , 
Alfred Ethelridge sighed and looked up 
the street; then he stood on bis left foot 
and looked at papa'’s knees, and said, timid- 
ly and in tremulous tones, “Can sho see 
ine ?"’ 

“Yos, sir,’ papa said, but he neverimoved, 
and he never looked pleasant, 

Hie only stood still, and repeated # second 
time, ** Yes, sir.’’ 

Alfred kthelridge began to feel ill. He 


| jooked up and down the street, and finally 


pinned his wandering gaze to the bald spot 
on the topof papa's head; then he said, 
* Will you please tell her that Mr. Alfred 
Ethelridge called?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ said papa, and he didn't say 
any more, 

Alfred Ethelridcc discontinued his visits 
there, and expluned toatriend that the old 
toan didn tsay anything that wasn'tcordial, 
but lis imanner Was rather formal. 

—— > -- 

MuscuLtar CHanisrianivy will doubt 
less Le reenforecd in’ New York by the in- 
coining reetor of St. George’s church, who 
comes frour Enyland to succeed Stephen 
Tyng Jr. Heisa graduate of Cainbridge 
University, where he basa record as one of 
a Ww inning crew of eizht oarsinen, he sta.ids 
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with propor- 
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Which we bope to clitnb, aud behing ; 
stilladeep valley out of which we have 


ascended. 


———— — — 


by the pleading iptonetion of Al- | 


. 
Bric-a- Brac. 

ALPHABETS, ~The follow tig list contains 
the nutmber of letters in the alplabets of 
these languages: English, 26; Freneh, 25; 
Italian, 22; Spanish, 27; German, 26; Sla 
vonic, 42; Russian, 35; Latin, 22; (ireek, 
24: Hebrew, 22; Arabic, 28; Persian, 32; 
Turkish, 28; Sanseri:, 44; Chinese, 214. 

CHINESE BURIALS.-Referring to Chinese 
burials a traveler says thatthe coffins are 
soudmiratly made that for vears a dead 
relative is often kept in the house, oecupy- 
ing the best room. Frou affeetion only 
this taay be done; but there is another and 
not so nice a reason as well. As long as 
this coffin istin the he «86, no ereditor ean 
come in to dun the oc . pants, 

Paren Houses —Paper houses are eoiun- 
ing into use in England, where tor some 
purposes they are found greatly superior to 
tents. Shooting boxes twelve feet square 
were found convenient both to use ana 
transport, and, the tmaterial being inper- 
Vious to tmomsture, the litthe cotluses are 
Satisfactory from asanitary point of view. 
It is said that they will be used at the sea 
side during the coming season, not only for 
bathing houses butas “residences” for quiet 
bachelors of contemplative habits, 

Two GoRMANDIZERS.—FEarly ir the 
reign of George IIT. a watch-maker's ap 
prentice, nineteen years of aye, in forty-five 
minutes devoured «a leg of pork weighing 
six pounds, and a proportionate quantity of 
eo dee gba. washing Gown these comesth 

sles with a pint of brandy, taken off in two 
draughts. A few years afleswurds there 
was a begyar at Giettingen Ger., who, on 
more than one occasion, ate twelve pounds 
of meat at aimeal. After his dewth his 
stomnach, which was very large, was found 
to contain numerous bits of flint and other 
odds and ends, which nature very properly 
refused to recognize as food, 

A Rovan CANNIBAL.—That is a good 
story now current about Prince William of 
Prussia, it it maybe vouched for. It is said 
that in bis youth he wasa haughty, insub- 
ordinate boy, and on the occasion of the 
wedding of his uncle, the Prince of Wales, 
he was placed between two others of bis 
royal uncles that they tight tmake hin be. 
have himself. Unlortunately they were 
clad in Hightand costume, and when either 
of them would venture to remonustrate with 
the boy for his restlessness during the cere- 
mony, or would hush hin up when his 
questions grew too audible, down would yo 
the boy's head, and with his) princely litthe 
teeth he would perforin a cannibalistie rite 
upon the unprotected calves of hiss devoted 
uneles, who, ittnay be assumed, failed to 
fully enjoy the glory and inipressiveness of 
the oecasion. 

CAMEL AND NEEDLE'’S Evyr.—The pas 
sage fromthe New ‘Testament, “it is easier 
for a camel,” ete., has perplexed tiany good 
| men, Who have read it literally. In Orienta! 
cities there are in the laryve yates small and 
very low apertures, called, metaphorically, 
| *needle's eves,” just as we talk of windows 

on shipboard as “bulls eves.’ These en- 
traneces are loo harrow for a catnel to pass 
| through them In ordinary manner, or even 

if loaded. When a loaded camel has to pass 
| through one of these entrances, it kneels 

down, its load is removed, and then in 

shuffles through on its knees, ‘*Yester- 
| day,” writes Lady Dut! Gordon from Cairo, 
“T saw a camel yo through the eye ofa 
needle—that is, the low, arehed door of an 
linclosure., tle asust Kneel, and bow his 
head, to creep through ; and thus the rich 
Hoan Hust btble binoselt.”’ 

OLD CANS. —People often wonder what 
| becomes of the old tomato cans. Wagons 
| can be seen on the street almost every day, 
filied with oldl tin cans of every description, 
pieked trom vacent lots or the streets, 
They are taken to Newark and sold for tif- 
teen conts abundred. The price is small, 
but caus are nuimerocus, and the gathering 
of them pays handsomely, if our informant 
j tells the truth. The Newark purchaser 
sorts them out and puts them into a large 

furnace, Which soltens them so that they 
lean be rolled by tmachinery into plates. 

These plates are artistically blackened and 
present a sinooth, polished surface. The 
trunk inakers buy them to bind the edyes 
and bottom of trunks, and ollen lo cover up 
detects in woodwork. In this tanoer old 
tomato cans become @ tnost useful as well ar 
ornamental material. The process of heat- 
ing the cans also bas its profitable result, 
lor the solder, running through a grate inte 
a receptacle, issold for twelve cents a pound 
italone paying, itis claimed, all the price 
orizinally paid for the cans. 

{EWAKRD OF BRAVERY.-- During a naval 
battle between the Foglish and the English 
flay-ship, commanded by Narborough 
was drawn into the thicekesto!f tie tight. 
Adiniral Narborough saw that all was lost 
unless he could bring up his slips trom the 
right. Hastily serawling an order, lie call- 
ed for volunteers toswitn across the boiling 
water, under the hail of shotandsbeil. A 
dozen sailors at once offered their services, 
and among them acabin boy. “Why, ‘said 
the Admiral,**what can veu do, try fearless 
lad?” “I canswiin, sir,” the boy replied ; 
“if Tbe shot, Dean be easier spared than 
anyone else.’ Narborough hesitated, his 
men were lew, and lis jeosition Was Gdesper- 





ate. Ther plunged into the sea amid 
the cheers of the sailors, and was soon lost 
tosizin. By sunset the Duteh fleet were 
scualt ed f i wide, ad the cabin Dov, 
t ir, was called to recs \ 
r iis ~ 4 i 
5 4 
‘ iZ-s | 
mn WoSs i } DOY, 
having become Admiral ¢ ids Shovel, 


was knighted by the hing. 
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BEFORE THE DAY. 


nY FL. 


Before the day break shines a star 

That in the day’s great glory faden; 
Too fiercely bright te the tull light 

That her pale-gleaming lamp upbraids, 


break sings a bird 

© meormting bight; 
Too lowd for leer te thee chase tir, 
theusaud-tongued delight. 


Before the day 
That atiiie ler sony ¢ 


The weodland 


Ali! great the honor is, to sbibie 
A light wheroin no traveler eri 
And rich the prize, to rank divine 
Among the worl t's loud choristers, 


But I would be that paler star, 
And | would be that lonelier bird 
To shine with hope, while lope 
And sing of love when love 


“s afar, 


“sunheard, 


TS <> <A — 
| | F F. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A GREAT MISTAKE,’”’ 
“ROME OF THE WORLD,’ ETC,, 


KTC., ET 


CHAPTER XLV.—-[continvrp. ] 
y AN that be Tith?' she eried. ‘Can that 
really be my lithe THY?" And then 
() the sisters, with fond and sacred tears, 
teil into each other's aris, 

“Every one isso kind!’ Titlsobbed, when 
they were alone. 

Lady Davenant’s gentle greeting had put 
the finishing-stroke to her agitation. 

“Sometimes Tam afraid it is too good to 
Jast. 

“T yot used to being unhappy, but now 

“Ah, my darling, there are such long ar- 
rears of happiness to be made up to youl’ 
Ninon answered, her heart contracting with 
asudden pain asshe recalled the Llitthe sis- 
ters unloved childhood and her own ne- 
glect of her in later yours, 

“You must not be afraid. 

“You have good and true friends now be- 
sides your poor Ninon.”’ 

Tit put her arms about her and declared, 
with tender protestations and with the tears 
streaming again down her cheeks, that she 
wanted no one but her, that she had always 
been the dearest, sweetest, prettiest Ninon 
in the world. 

“Ever sinee the day vou came back from 


school you have been so wood to me,’’ she 
sald, Siutling through her tears, 
“Don't you remember, Ninon, how I 


curtseyed to you and called you *Mademoi- 
selle’ in the street when T was dancing the 
ronde with Mimi Bouton, litthe thinking 
that vou were my own beautiful sister, and 
how you helped me next day to carry the 
Water upstars——"’ : 

“Yos, Ninon said humbly, “and how I 
left you afterwards and went away with 
Katherine- , 

But Tit) pat ber fond litthe hand over the 
beautiful quivering mouth. 

“Whatelse could you have done?" she 
said loyally. 

“Were vou to live all your life at Avran- 
ches? : 

“Ninon, if vou had mot gone away, we 
should never have come to England.” 

*No”--Ninon drew a deep breath— «I 
suppose not, Til’ 

“We should never have known Mary or 
Brian. ‘ 

“Oh, Ninon''—the girl clasped her little 
brown hands—*you don't know how good 
Brian has been!" 

There was a searcely perceptible pause ; 
then Ninon said) quietly, as she brushed 
Titty ’s auburn locks 

"You have seen Mr, Beaufoy again?” 

“Oh, ves—often ! 

“He has been at the cottage several times. 
And aunt Dorothy and Mary like hin very 
much. : : 

“LT wish’’—wisttully—‘that 
were better friends, Ninon!”’ 

“Tndeed, litthe Tf, TL think we are friend- 
ly enough,” answered her sister, in the 
sane Quiet voice, 

“LT must always be grateful to him for his 
kindness to vou.” 

Yes’ —jealously. 

“But vou like Quentin the best; Mary 
thinks so, } 

“And of course Quentin is verv niee too, 
But as to comparing him with Brian 

Lady Davenant wat charmed with Tifta- 
ny. 

She declared to Sip Robert in econtidence 
that she was the prettiest ugly girl she had 
ever seen, 

And then she had such nice inanners, and 


you and he 


~~ * 
~ _ 
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“You are very fond of your sister, Tiffa- 
ny,’ Lady Davenant said gently; and the 
girl’s sweet little quaint face began to light 
up and to quiver, as it always did when Nl- 
non was in question. i 

“Whocould help being fond of her?" she 
asked earnestly. 

“And no one but me knows how good she 
is as well as pretty, Lady Davenant. 

“She isalwavs running herself down, but 
you must not believe her.”’ 
" «Indeed, dear child,’ Lady Davenant 
answered, “I believe nothing but good of 
her. 

“T have found in her adevoted friend and 
daughter. 

“[T should like, ifshe would stay, to keep 
her with me always.” 

Tiffany looked up quickly. 

“To keep her always!’ she repeated, 
flushing. 

The girl had not failed to observe, even 
in that short time, Sir Robert's devotion to 
her beautilul sister. 

The poor litthe thing felt her heart sink 
within her at whatseemed aconfirmation of 
her own suspicions. 

But the next moment she was blaming 
herself tor her selfishness. 

If Ninon were to stay with Lady Dave- 
nant always, would it not be for the best? 
No doubt she would usk her—Tiff—to — 
with her when she came back from sehool, 
and they could be together sometimes, even 
if they had to give up the dear little home 





| they had so often talked about. 


*Yes,"’ Lady Davenant answered ; “if we 


' could make her happy, Robert and 1 would 


be glad that she 8 
again, Tiffany. 

“She is not very strong, you know. 
needs a happy home.” 

“No,” Tiff said, all the vague alarm that 
sinee her arrival she had been keeping out 


»~ould never leave us 


She 


| of her face and trying to keep out of her 
| heart breaking forth at iast. 





| she chose, she might look forward toa very | 

different future trom that which they had | 
n - | laugh. 
Ninon clung to ber at parting, as if she | 


hér talent for music was really so remarka- | 


ble. 

And on the first evening, as they sat af- 
ter dinner in the drawing-room, of which 
the deep-shafted windows were thrown 
open to the rose scented twilight, Titfany 
had played for them all—the 
Schumann, the “Ronde des Lutins™ of 
Liszt, the variations by Beethoven on ‘La 


Volimara proving bevond a doubt how 
hard she had worked at ber piano, and how 
detern ishe was to suceeed., 

“Ll have no talent for anvthing else.”’ she 
t i iad bavenant, with modest frank- 
Lees 

‘Books w t stay in inv head, some- 
how, though | reinember what people tell 
me. 

*Brian—Mr. Beaufoy, | mean—used to 


explain things in the picture-galleries and 
in the museums in Paris, and I. never for- 
got thein. 

“But I aw not clever, like Ninon.”’ 


“Noir’’ of 


“Oh, Lady Davenant., what is the matter 
with Ninon? 

“She declares that she isquite wel. But 

—she used not to look like that. Do you 
think she ean be well ?” 

The tears were brituiniog in her eyes. 

Lady Davenant kissed her gently on the 
forehead. 

“She is looking a little delicate just now,” 
she said. 

“Perhaps it is the hot weather. And then 
she is tired, 

“She has been losing her rest for me of 
late. 

“It is her turn to be nursed now ; and, at 
any rate, you know, Tiffany, that we will 
take good care of her while you are away.’’ 

“Oh, ves, Fam sure of that! 

“She loves you, Lady Davenant. 

“And I will love you, if you will let me, 
for being good to her.” 

“Hush, my child!’ said Lady Davenant, 
merge up a warning finger as Ninon came 

ack with the sLawl she had gone to find 
for her. 

The girl had put on one of her pretty 
white gowns for dinner, and she was 
flushed still with the joy of ‘Tiffany's arri- 
val. 

The little sister, looking at the exquisite 
siniling face and the fair tall shape, said to 
herself passionately that her alarm had 
been groundless. 

When Ninon laughed up at Lady Dave- 
nant as she knelt down to arran-e ber foot- 
stool, she looked almost like herself again. 
And of course she was tired. 

Had she not been sitting up at night for 
nearly a month? 

“Have you appointed Tiff your second 
mnaid of honor, Lady Davenant?’? Ninon 
said gently. 

“LT won't be jealous of her,though I should 
oft any one else.” 

And the sisters looked at each other with 
eves of intinite affection. 

Tiflany never spoke to Ninon about what 
Lady Davenant had said. 

OF Sir Richard's love for her sister there 
could not be the slightest doubt, and into 
Ninon’s feeling for bitin she felt that it would 
be an linpertinenee even for her to seek to 
mquire, 

It was not long since her engagement had 
been broken off. 

And indeed Ninon had never been a girl 
to fall easily in love, Tiff thought. 

Men went mad about her, but sho did not 
secin to care, and laughed at them all for 
their pains, 

She used to laugh even at Quentin, whom 
she seeined to like best of all. 

But the girl, though she kept her own 
counsel, went back to school, assured that 
Ninon was in very good hands, and that, if 


planned together, 


would never let her yo. 

“Darling, it isonly for a year!” Tiffany 
siid, with the tears running down her 
cheeks, 

“Ina year I skall have done with school 
for good, and shall set up asa professor of 
nusic On Iny Own account, 

“And you are to get strong and rosy by 
the time I come back.” ai 

“Yes,”’ said Ninon quietly. 

“Tl am getting stronger ever dav.”’ 

And so the lite of the inmates of the Dow- 
er House fell back into its old quiet ways 
again ; and the summer was over, and the 
tirst leaves began to fall in the prim old 
garden walks where every day Ninon paced 
up and d& and told ber- 
self that she was beginning to forget the 

| past. ; 
It was a year now since they had heard in 
| Marybridge that Mr. Beaufoy was coming 
home to the Priory. 

Sir Robert was often away for a week or 

nore, and then the house was quieter than 


wn in the sunshine 


_ 


‘ever forthe two women on the hill ; but 


they were happy in each other's society. 

They read a good deal in the long even- 
ings, and Ninon had always her letters froin 
Mary and Tiffany to look forward to. 

And then, when Sir Robert came back, 
he brought the new songs from London tor 
her, and there were visits to Davénant 
Court and pleasant little luncheon-parties 
there to break the monotony of their exist- 


| ence. 


Lady Davenant declared that it was won- 


| dertul to see how cheerful Ninon was, with 














only an old woman for her companion, and 
debarred as she was from the pleasure and 
excitement and adiniration which seemed 
to belong, as a sort of right; to beauty such 
as hers. 

Sir Robert could only shake his head. He 
had not forgotten his mother’s words on 4 
previous occasion—“She has had a blow.’’ 
And he asked himself, wondering, whetaer 
there was aman in the world who, having 
won the love of Ninon Masserene, had cast 
it aside, or what other reason there couid be 
for the change he saw in her—the change 
from the brilliant young coquette of Dinard 
and the Daphne to the patient, smiling, 
broken-hearted girl who had come to as 
for shelter in his mother’s arms against the 
world that had treated her but cruelly. The 
year went by. 

The bloom and sweetness of the prim old 
gardens were over; the last autuinn priim- 
roses had flowered; the trees were bare 
onee more round Davenant Court. 

Winter wus upon thein again, with its bit- 
te- winds and its rain-storms beating against 
the lozenge-paned windows of the old house 
on the hill. 

One day Ninon drew aside her bed-room 
curtain and looked out on a still white 


world of frostand snow, and remembered | 


that the snow had lain on the laurel- 


bushes round the cottage in Marybridge | 


when she had come down stairs after her 
fever, and that twelve months bad passed 
since she had last spoken in the shabby lit- 
tle drawing-room with Brian Beaufoy, and 
since Quentin had gone away to America. 

“The cold weather is trying Ninon a lit- 
tle,’ Lady Davenant and her son said to 
each otner, as they had said of the midsuin- 
mer heat. 

“Her cough is more troublesome. 

“Next year it will be as well to go abroad 
for a little change.”’ 

And Lady Davenant declared eagerly that 
she was herself quite strong enough now 
for the journey to Mentone or Hyeres. 

But that they all knew was impossible 
just yet. 

And Ninon, smiling gently, reminded 
her that next winter Tiflany would be home 
from sehool, and that some one else would 
be enjoying all her privileges as maid of 
honor to the kindest and most gracious of 
all queens. 

The girl’s heart swelled with a passionate 
gratitude, carelessly as she spoke. 

She knew that these friends who had been 
given to her in her loneliness meant her to 
feel assured of a home with them always; 
but she knew too that, even had she been 
free to remain, even had there been no little 
Tiff to think of, she had no right to prolong 
a situation that was evidently painful still 
to Sir Rotert. 

Only a few months more now, and she 
would be gone, she thought to herself. 

The winter was wearing away, and there 
was already a tinge of green visible on the 
tree tops on the hill-side, as Ninon walked 
with Lady Davenant in the stiff clipped 
alleys of the old garden, or paced up and 
down her favorite yew-walk in the sweet 
chill sunshine. 

Sir Robert found her alone one after- 
noon, sitting on the low wall, wrapped in 
her cloak. 

She had a book on her knee, but she was 
not reading. 

Her heavy eyes were looking absently 
across the valley towards the purple dis- 
tance in Which the woods were lost against 
the sky. . 

“Do you know that vou are doing a very 
foolish thing, child?” the young man said 
hastily. 


“You should notsit here when there is 
such a sharp breeze blowing. 
“Come into the house at onee with me 


and be seolded.”’ 

The girl stood up s:niling, and 
draw her hand within bis arin. 

Hle took from her, as he did so, the book 
which she held, with her fingers between 
the leaves, 

“And reading, too!” he said in a rather 
cross voice, 

‘How is it that sone people are so fond of 
books? 

“They always send ine to sleep.” 

Ninon laughed at hint with a fond little 


let him 


Ife was always so good to her, and made 


| little of his own pain. 


“It is poetry, moreover, Sir Robert,” she 
said mnischievously, though she tricd to re- 


possess hersel!, somewhat anxiously, of the | 


volume, 

‘And that is even a more powerful opiate 
for vou, I think, than prose. Please give 
me back tny_ book. 

“I promise you that I will not read again 
out of docrs,”’ 7 
_ But Sir Robert was opening it, with a half- 
jealous air, and ready a line or two here 
and there haphazard: 


And she herself bx nid 
With withered ros« in the shade. 


He shut up the book, with an angry ejac- 
ulation. sig 

“Why,” she said, “what rubbish 
fellows write! 

“I should think,Ninea, you would know 


those 





| 
_Inore about beauty and looking-glasses than 
any poet can tell you!” 

She laughed,though the sudden tears had 
risen in ber eyes, and in s:sterly abanaon 
she laid her pretty, heavy head against his 
arm as they walked. 

“It isso pleasant to receive a compliment 
now and then,”’ she said. 

He did not oe for some moments;then 
he said abruptly: . 

“If I had been a fellow who understood 

etry and all that sort of thing, Ninon, per- 
xaps you would have married me?” 

She lifted her head and looked at him, 
at his kind, miserable face and adoring 
eyes. 

“You area “ae deal too good and kind 
as it is, Sir Robert,’’she said, in atrembling 
voice. 

“But I shall never marry any one. And 
—you will forget me, I hope, after a little 
while, when I aim gone.”’ 


‘“‘Forgive ine dear,’’ he said, in a husky 
voice. 

“Thad no right to bring the subject 
up again. 

“But when I see you suffering, it isinore 
than I can bear.’’ 

‘Indeed, I am very well,’’ sne answered 
steadily. 

“And Tam very happy here.” 

‘Is there is no hope for ine—even after a 
year or two? 

“T will wait as long as you like, Ninon, 
for the right to take care of you. Is there 
no hope?”’ 

The tears rose again in the sweet eyes in 
whose honor sonnets had once been written 
and songs sung, and under which the 
shadows now lay so heavily. 

“No,’’ she said, in a pained whisper. 

“Forgive me, Sir Robert.” ; 

“My dear!” he cried, lifting her little 
wasted hand, and covering it with kisses; 
| and then he added, in a whisper: 

“There issome one else still, is there not. 

“Yos ’? she answered quietly, ‘there is 
someone else,” 

‘They walked on in silence for some min- 
ules. 

Above their heads rooks were sailing and 
cawing in the blithe blue air, birds were 
singing with a kind of madnessin the old 
garden trees, and all the air was full of the 
ineftable ecstasy of spring;but in the young 
man’s heavy heart there lay like lead the 
melancholy warning of the words he had 
read from Ninon’s book, and they seemed 
t» bring a touch of autuinnal sadness int 
the new gladness of the year. 7 





| 


| 


“All things that pass.”’ 


He uttered an impatient exclamation,and 
broke out cheertly: 

“By George, I caine out to bring you a 
bit of news, and that poetical stuff of yours, 
child, put it out of my head!”’ 

‘“News?”’? Ninon echoed, looking at him 
with a wistful look, 

‘Yes, : 

«We are to have a visitor, it appears. 

“Mother wants to consult you about her 
rooms. 

“Lady Ingram has written to ask her to 
take her in fora few days on her way to 
somewhere—I forgot where.” 

‘Katherine!’ Ninon said, with her bright 
melancholy simile. 

“Yes, 

“You will be glad to see her, won’t you, 
Ninon? 

“Tt will bea change tor you. 

‘‘And you can have a good chat about oid 
times, and hear the latest news of the Beau- 
fovs. 

“Lady Ingram has been staying with 
Madame Du Mottay, in Paris.” 

“Has she?” said Ninon, a_ bright 
overspreading her face. 

And Sir Robert, looking at her, said to 
himself, with secret indignation: 

“It was one of those fellows—contound 
him.” 


flush 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
N the evening fixed for Lady Ingrain’s 
( arrival at the Dower House, Ninon 
spent an unusually long time in dress- 
ing for dinner. 

She chose the brightest of the many pret- 
ty gowns that Lady Davenant had caused to 
be made for her—it was of some strange 
pale blue, and its long sleeves were slashed 
with black velvet—and she carried upstairs 
with her, from the flowers that had just 
beer. sent trom the Court, a quantity of 
dazzling scarlet geraniums, which she fas- 
tened at her throut, in her belt, and in her 
black hair, which had grown long enough 
to be braided back in almost its old fash- 
ion. 
| The girl’s blue eyes were blazing like 
two great jewels as she anxiously looked at 
herself, before descending, in the long 
glass, 

Some secret excitement had set her pale 
cheeks burning with a beautiful red blush. 

“4m I so greatly changed ?” she thoug!t 
feverishly. 

“Will Katherine suspect why ? I would 
rather die than let her know !” 

The beautiful wasted face smiled back at 
| her with such defiance. 

“She shall never know, it seemed to say, 
“Jet her suspect what she will.” _ 

And so, in a glory of pale blue and scarlet 
of dazzling eyes and flashing cheeks, that 
made her look more like the Ninon of Di- 
nard than she had looked for many a wear) 
:nonth, Miss Masserene swept down-stalrs 
| into the drawing-room to meet Lady In- 

gram. 
Lady Ingram, 
and chatting easily with Lady | 
| hardly interrupted her conversation 
gave the girl her hand. 

It might have been on 

| day, instead of three years back, 








who was sitting by the fire 
Davenant, 
as she 
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bad dismissed Ninon and sent her down to 
where 


poor Dick was waiting to take her to bis 


the Dover Street drawing-rooin, 


mother. 


But, indifferent as she seeined, the lady’s 
cool gaze had taken in at a glance every | 
detail of the girl's appearance—the un- | 
the transparent 


naturally bright eyes, 
hands, the wasted figure. 


Nor did she fail to observe the motherly 
kindness in good Lady Davenant's face and 
voice as her inaid of honor stooped down to 
kiss her and to be told how pretty she look- 


ed in her searlet flowers. 


When there was an available pause, Ni- 
it a 
little carelessfy, about Madame Du Mottay. 
pretty and as gay as 


non asked, with sufficient cordiality, 


Was 
ever? 


Florry as 


Did she ever think of coming back ‘of 


England agairt ? 


Lady Ingrain shrugged her ample shoul- 


ders under their pelerine of old Flemish 
lace. 

“Who can answer for Florry’s caprices?”’ 
she answered siniling coldly. 

“But I should say that at present nothing 
was more unlikely. 

“Brian is in Vienna. 

‘It seeins that he has not found life at 
the Priory a success any more than his sis- 
ter. 


“Perhaps you can tell why better than | 


i. 

“1?” said Ninon, with a shrug as French 
as Lady Ingram’sown. “Tain not in Mr. 
Beaufoy’s confidence. No doubt he found 
the house daiwnp.”’ 

“Ah!” 

Lady Ingram arched her black eyebrows; 
and then she added, “Quentin is expected 
home shortly I believe. I should think he 
must have shot every buffalo in Ainerica 


by this time; and, as he is beginning at lust | 


to see the folly of his ways, and as Marcella 
de Feroday is of forgiving disposition,I dare 
say the Du Mottays will soon be up to their 
eves in business,” 

Ninon felt that her cousin's eyes were 
fixed coldly upon her face as she spoke. 
The girl could not keep the treacherous 
blood from ebbing out of her cheeks and 
leaving her as pale as the white narcissus 
in the great bronze jar behind her head, 
But she broke into a little laugh, and said 
that she was sure Florry would be charmed. 
Florry had always wanted Quentin to 
marry Madeimorselle de Feroday ; and then 
there would be the trousseau to discuss—— 

And then Sir Robert caine in, and Ninon 
ran across the room to thank him for soine 
music that had been sent from the Court 
with the flowers, 

As they stood together in a distant win- 
dow, Lady Ingrain exchanged a significant 
glance with her old friend. 

“T do not find Ninon looking delicate, as 
you led me to suppose,”’ ske said carelessly. 
“She always had a certain air of transpar- 
ency—tragility—what shall I call it? And it 
was quite one of her charms,” 

“Poor child,’’ answered Lady Davenant, 
“she is pleased to-day by your arrival. She 
has more color than usual. But I ym afraid 
she is far from strong.”’ 

“Ob, girls are always fancying them- 
selves ill !’’*the other declared, with a sinile. 
“Ninon is poor Gerald’s daughter. She 
would not be hapyy unless she had soime- 
thing to be alittle miserable about. And 
what should ail her? 

“Florry declares that she was the gayest 
of the gay at the Priory. 

“Sir Harry Durham was inad about her, 
ainongst others. She might have married 
hiin if sae chose.”’ 

“T have always bad an idea,’ said Lady 
Davenant, lowering her voice and speaking 
with visible hesitation, ‘‘that perhaps one 
of her cousins——”’ 

“Ah!’ Lady Ingram said. 
cannot be Brian, since she refused him be- 
fore she left Marybridge. I have it trom 
his sister, who accused him of entertaining 
a passion for Ninon.”’ 

“His brother then ?”’ 

Lady Ingram shrugged her shoulders 
with her favorte gesture. 

“You saw how she took the news ot his 
approaching inarriage,’’ she said, her eyes 
wondering towards the window where Ni- 
non still stood, laughing and talking with 
Sir Robert. 

The girl was conscious to the ends of her 
fingers that she was at that moment under 
discussion, and the thought added to the 


the teverish flush that burned in her ho'low 
cheeks, 

Kind Lady Davenant rejoiced more than 
once during the evening over her friend 
Katherine’s arrival. 

She had never seen Ninon so gay. The 
girl played and sang for them with the 
greatest spirit, and bertongue ran on as if 


it never would stop. Lady Ingrain and Sir | 


Robert and she had so many recollections 
in vommon and so many old acquaintances 
to discuss. 

Ninon ap 
news that Charles St. Leonards, her old 
adorer, had married a pretty widowed 
Countess and had left the stage, to the re- | 
gret of his numerous aduiirers. 

Ernest Savage wuasin Australia, lecturing 
on the Ethics of the Beautitul, and it was 
fervently hoped that he would never come 
back. 

“Two of your old conquests lost tu you, 
Ninon, you see,” declared Ladv Ing: 


iwram 


suppressing a yawn and looking turtively at 
the clock. 
“It you mean to marry at all, y nust 


lose no more tiime.’’ 


“Shall it be Mr. Spoonbill or Doctor 


Williamson ?”’ Ninon asked, turning, with 
a laugh, to Sir Robert. 
“They are the onlytwo partis that I 

know of in this neighborhood.” 


me 





—— 








| lovers put together.’ 


“Well, it | 





such a case cone to iny assistance, 
should not be ashamed to take bread tron 
her, though I have wronged her, and she 


red greatly interested in the | has forgiven tte.’ 
| 


- 


nant up-stairs. 


permission to enter. 
The girl 
adimit her. 


said, polling up a chair for her visitor. 


| “Oh, I have only afew words to say!" 
returned Lady Ingram. 

ooked at the girl, with a 
long and curious look that was not devoid 


She stood and 


of a certain half-contemptuous pity 


A inelancholy smile trembled on her lips 
as she,in her turn, looked at: the other 
wotnan—so prosperous, 80 vigorous, so un- 
changed by the years that bad brought her 


down to the very dust. 


“Have you come to say, ‘I told you so,’ 


Katherine ?"’ she asked. 


“[ suppose it would be too much to ex- 


pect you not to Say it.”’ 


“What have you done with yourself?” 


the other asked abruptly. 
“Good 


like that at your age ?’, 
“It is only my old 
swered. 


“T always told you, Katherine, that IT was | 
| not born to be happy.” 
Ingram hardly appeared to be 


Lady 
listening. 

“Of course,” she said **you will marry 
Bobby Davenant ?”’ 


Ninon drew upher throat-she had not for- 


gotter that trick at least. 


| “Ob,’? Lady Ingram went on, “don’t let | 
us stand on ceremony with each other! It 
is probably the last time we shall speak to- 


pether. 
“T tind the place depressing. 


“T shall leave to-morrow, on some excuse 


or other. 

“And Lady Davenant has told me all 
about it—Sir Robertis dying for you still. 
If you have one spark of common-sense 
left, of course you will accept hiin, and 
inmake ahome for yourself. It will be 
your last chance. 

“You must know that as well as 1 do, 
You area perfect wreck, my poor Ninon ! 
It is useless to disguise the truth. You did 
your best down stairs to-night; but the fact 
reinains. 

“You are a perfect wreck.”’ 

The girl was silent. 

Her hands were trembling piteously, her 
breath was coming tast. 

Lady Ingram sat and looked at her 
again. 

“Why did you refuse 
she asked. 

Ninon started violently. 

“IT know of that too,” the other went on. 
“T hear everthing, you Know, as I always 
did. 

“Florry told ine that you had refused 
him.’”’ 

“Florry had no right to tell you what 
was ny secret as well as her brother’s,’’ 
Ninon said. 

“Mr. Beaufoy asked me to be his wife 
merely froin a sense of duty. 

“Ho beiieved that he had something to 
do with my quarrel with Dick Strong; that 
was the only way he thought, in which be 
could atone to me.” 

“My dear child,’ said her cousin, “hoe 
was inadder about you than all the other 


, 


Brian Beaufoy ?” 


“Pray spare me this,’’ Ninon answered 
haughtilv. 

“T aus not in the habit of discussing such 
Inatters, 

“Mr. Beaufov behaved 
wards ine than I deserved. 

“Tne least I can do is to respect his 


secret, though his own sister has failed to | 
do so0.”’ 


“My dear child, ] can have no possible 
motive for speaking but your own good. 
You are ill ; vour require «a hone. 

“You Know that 
my word, aud that you have nothing to ex- 
pect from me.” 

Again Ninon drew up her delicate throat. 

“fam earning my bread here,” she said 


coldty. 


se] SU ppose a companion was never be- 
fore treated with so much kindness. 
“As soon as ‘Tiffany leaves school, we are 


going to make a home for ourselves. We 


’ 


: as ; | ask nothing from anybody.’ ‘ 
feverish brillianey of her blue eves, and to 


“But at the same time,” persisted Lady 
Ingrain cooly, “it would he pleasanter for 


your family to know that you were Lady 


Davenant of Davenant Court, and that they 


would not be called upon, some day when 
your health gives way, to support you.” 


“My family—1 did not even know T had 


one,”’ said the girl quietly—‘‘need not be 
afraid of that. 


“) dare say Mary Hawthorn would in 
And I 


, 


“T think,” returned Lady Inyratin, that 


| you had better marry Sir Robert. 


“There will be bread enough for you and 


for Tiff then, and butter as well.”’ 


Ninon received this reimark in absolute 


silence. 


She had not sat down. 


She seemed to be waiting with patient 
politeness until Lady eels ideal st ind 
el r . 

4 _ A | act ; 7 stim 
“T ain sorry tor Sir Robert Ladv Dave 
nant, who has belaved «as t WOoInan 


out of ten thousand would have behaved in 
the whole matter. 


“But I am aware it is useless to plead their 


cause with you. 


And then it was time to help Lady Dave- 


She did not know how long she had been 
standing with idly-loecked hands and staring 
_ into the fire, when she heard a knock at the 
| door and Lady Ingram’s voice requesting 


started, and went at once to 


‘The tire is rather low, I am afraid,’’ she 


Heaven, Ninon, what have you 
done with yourself that you should look 


luck,’’ Ninon an- 


| knows, 





more kindly to- | 


never go back from | 


breaking whisper. 
me !” 


EVENING POST. 


ests at heart. 
“You engaged yourself to Richard Stron 
in the teeth of ny repeated warnings, anc 


and nearly broke the heart of the girl you 
call your friend, you threw hii over—I 
suppose, for Quentin. 


years,”’ 


| fixed on the speaker's face, 
* And now, Quentin in 
thrown you over,” said Lady Ingram. 
The blood rushed to the girl's pallid 
cheeks ; but she answered loyally— 





“A inan cannot throw over a woman to 


whom he has never been engaged. Say 
what you please of ine, Katherine, ‘but not 
a word against Quentin. 


‘*Tleaven knows [ atm more to blaine 


than he.”’ 

“So itwas Quentin then ?''—rising and 
shrugging her shoulders, 

“Brian was right after all; and it was 
Quentin you cared for?” 

Ninon did not answer. 

The eager blood was ebbing away slowly. 

“Quentin ! Quentin, who is as unstable 
as water, who has loved a hundred women 


and been false to them all, who is over 
| head and ears in debt, who is a gaimbler—"’ 


“Stop! Ninon cried passionately. 

“You are here in iny roo:n, but [ will 
not listen to another word.,”’ 

“My dear child, no heroics !"’ said Lady 
Ingram. 

“T am only telling you what everybody 
And that is the inan you preferred 
to Brian.” 

Ninon was listening to her with bright 
dilated eyes, with eagerly parted lips, with 
fast-coming breath. 

“Have Lever denied Mr. Beautoy's vir- 
tues ?’’ she said bitterly, though there was 
a pathetic break in her voice, 

“Did I not think myselt unfit to mate with 
80 much perfection ?"’ 

“And if you did” responded Lady In- 
gram caliniy, “ it was no inore than proper 
modesty on your part. 

“There are few women I know who would 
be good enough tor Brian. 

“But you see he bad the imisfortune to 
give his heart to you." 

“ Take care,” cried Ninon wildly. ‘You 
said that before, aad itis not true—it is not 
true—it 1s not true !”’ 

She buried her face in’ her hands, and 
wailed out the words half 
breath. 

“Tt is astrne—worse luck—as that the 
moon is shining out there in the garden. 
it is nothing to me, of course, 

“IT don’t yo in for sentiment, as you 
know; I merely wish lo show you how, one 
atter another, you have thrown your 
chances away.”’ 

Ninon lifted her pale face and looked at 
her-cold, handsome, prosperous—-in a kind 
of desperation. 

“Why do you say that he loved me?" 
she demanded hoarsely. 

“You do not know—vou were not there— 
you do not know how cold he was to ine 
always, how hard, how cruel !’ 

“Yes, Ihave heard there was some dis- 


agreements between you, ansing from your | 


scandalous behavior with Quentin, 

“Brian considered that,as your cousin, he 
had some right to intertere and save you 
from being talked about, 

“T assure you Quentin Beaufoy’s name is 
notanice one to be mixed up with any 
girl's. 

“And I dare say Brian was hard. 
say be had good cause to be hard. 

“But he loved you, poor fellow—for his 
sins, | suppose—not that you will care !"' 

“Is it true ! 

“Ts ittrue!’ the girl said again, a flood 
of iniserable recollections rushing back up 
on her and seeming to still the passionate 
throbbings of her beart. 

“My dear child, there is no doubt abou 
it,’ replied her cousin, in ber even aeconts, 

“But, since you preferred Quentia’s sel- 
fish passion to Brian’s honest love, what 
inore is there to be said about it, any inore 
than there isto basaid about your retusal 
of poor Sir lobert, who has been faithful 
to you in his own queer way, for the last 
three vears / 

“You think of yourself first. 
it is natural. 

“Tam myselt selfish on principle. 

“f find it pays best so far as | ain con- 
cerned, 

“But you don't seem 
well, soinehow. 

“Your life isa failure. You 
your beauty. 
~ «And, having refused one or two of the 
best imatches in Kogland, you are looking 
fo. ard to going oulas a visiting poverness 
an living in @ six-roomed hodse, if you 
are lucky, for the rest ot your days. 

“J confess it is all beyond my compre- 


I dare 


I suppose 


to have managed 


have lost 


hension. 
‘But now, having put ina word—quite 
hopelessly, | assure you trom the first—for 


Sir Robert, I will take inyself off. (rood 
night.’’ 
N answer ate from N ~ ‘ i 
. + — 
bath ¥ | Mratii yw 
sank down upon the floor in a hea snd 


buried her face in her trembling bands. 


“My love, iny love!" she said, in a heart- 
“Ob, my love, forgive 


“Frotn the first hour I inet you, you have 
persisted in following your own caprices 
and in setting your own will against the | 
judgment of all those who had your inter- 





then, when you made his home tniserable 


*“T can see no other solution to the 
inystery of your conduct for the last two 


Ninon was silent still, her heavy eyes 


his turn, has 





} ner, but which 


under her | 


, before [saw you—that [ had never 







CHAPTER XLVI, 
ADY INGRAM was as good as her 
word, and departed the next day, pro- 
d fessing wo have been summoned — sud- 
denty to London by the news contained in 


|; one of her letters, 


She avoided disagreeble things on princi 
ple, finding that that they had an ageing ef. 
fect on a woman's looks; and she told her 
selt that it was in this especial instance she 
had done what she could, and was in no 
way responsible for the follies and mistakes 
that had led to Ninon's downfall. 

The girl had been warned, and had re- 
fused to listen to reason. 

There was nothing for it but to let her go 
her own road in future, as she had deliber- 
ately chosen to do in the past. 

“Katherine Tograt does not trouble her- 


self about Ninon's illness,” Lady Dave- 
nant said, in distress, to her son. 

“[ think that none of her friends care 
very much what becomes of her, poor 


child!” 

“You and I, mother, will take care of her 
always,’’ said Robert, stooping to kiss her 
forehead. 

Her sinile answered him. 

All that day Ninon walked about like a 
girlina dream, hardiy bearing when she 
was spoken to, blushing at nothing, start- 
ing at a sound. 

She showed, too, an ugusual eagerness to 
take eure of herself, 

She had not ones to be called away from 


|} the open window when the evening air 


grew chilly, or reminded to take a shawl 
along with her when she went into the gar- 
den. 

She delighted Sir Robert by asking for 
the glass of Burgundy which Doctor Wil- 
liainson bad ordered her to drink at din- 
she had always tried to 
evade by some excuse, 

“That is a sensible child!'the young man 
said kindly. 

“We shall soon have you all right again 
if you obey orders.” 

“Yes,’’ she said cayeriv, “I will do as I 
am told—I want to get strong very fast;and 
I atin better, ain IT not? 

“Don't you think, Lady Davenapt, that I 
ain inuch better tnan I was in the cold wea- 
ther?’’ 

Lady Davenant stiled 
beautiful face. 

“Indeed, my child, Ll think you are," she 
said cheerily. 

“All you need is to take care of your- 


tenderly at the 


) self. 


“Yos,"’ Ninon assented eagerly, ‘that is 
all.’ 


She searched ‘Tiffany's letters eagerly 
henceforth for any mention of Brian's 
name, 

But it seemed that Tiff was full of her 


music and her anticipations of home, for 
she spoke of nothing else until Ninon ven- 
tured asituple question or two—bad Mr. 
Beaufoy been in Dusseldorf again? Had 
she seeu him? 

Then Tiffany wrote back to says that Mr. 
Beaufoy had been in Dusseldort twice since 
her return to school, and that on each oc 
casion he had called to see her, and had 
been very kind. 

But there seemed to be quite a new stiff- 
ness in the little thing's way of speaking of 
her old hero, 

She no longer called hitui Brian, or com- 
pared hit to Lohengrin. 

Was she going to turn against him, Ninon 
thought, with a pany of passionate remorse 
for her own bygone cruelty? 

Did no one understand hit? 

There was only avery few tmonths now 
until Tiffany's return. 

The poor thing said to herself that, al- 
though he would never come to see ber, be 
would come to see the little sister to whom 
he had always been so good, and sou day, 
oh, some day perhaps she would be able to 
go down on her knees before Linn and ask 
his forgiveness for all the bitter thoughts 
and unwomanly words in the past. 

Ile had loved her! 

That was the thought that tilled her days 
with an eestasy as intoxicating as the ver 
nal odors with which all the April air 
seemed thrilling. 

He had loved her even when he had been 
so stern and cold—that dreadful evening in 
the park—that night when he had heid her 
in his arias! 

Ah! 

The girl's wan cheeks would dye themm- 
selves rosy-red as this thought came back 
ty her—the thought of his dark eyes look- 
ing into bers as sie awoke, and of the woud 
beating of his heart under her cheek as it 
rested on his breast. 

“Brian, Brian!” she would whisper, bid- 
ing her happy face in her hands. 

“Brian, will you come back to me—will 
you torgive me? 

“Don't you know that I loved you, even 
Loy ed 
any tnan but you? 

“Brian, Brian, Brian!’ 

She was never weary of 
name te herself. 

It was in the midst of this secret happi- 
ness that Miss Hawthorn wrote to her and 
told ber that Dick had come howe, 

She knew what that mmeant—though Mary 
told her wothingy tiore. 


speaking his 


The girl, as sho Knelt by her bed that 
night, prayed humbly forthe happiness of 
Marv and the inan she loved, even bel 
“ prayed for brian 

\ it m she ft wlee| with as 

“ J 
“4 s. ‘ = 
had coime over h 
sit Robert wernt atheotit thre iace lOOKINY 


} ten years younger. 


* You look so happy, child!"’ he said ww 


| her one day. 
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And Ninon blushed, and 
morseful tor ber joy while he was. still 
thinking of her and wishing for what could 
never be, 

“Tiffany is coming home soon,” she an- 
awered, Cand it is summer, you know, Sir 
Robert; lam always bappier in suminer, 
1 think.” 

She thought, as she spoke, of how the 
roses must be blooming in the sweet and 
dazzling old gardens round the Privry,low 
the jasinine was seenting the rooms that 
opened on to the terrace-walk. 

Would it ever be her fate w 
again? 

She saw herself there in fancy with Tiff, 
and with—— 

Oh, was it wrong, was it 
have such thoughts? 

He was gone trom her now, but—he had 
loved her. 

He had chosen her from all 
he had known, and some day he 
come back, 

Heaven would not be so cruel as to keep 
thein apart. 

He would forgive her; he would not 
leave her to break her heart because of a 
tnistake, 

And then a new life would begin 
them all. 

They would be #0 happy. 

Tiff should never, never leave hor any 
more, : 


walk there 


unmaidenly to 


would 


[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
——_— — 


NOT FAIR FOR ME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA GRAHAM,” 
“ALMORT SACRIFICED,” ‘MABEL 


MAY, ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VII 
Neer looks horribly jealous! Did you 


[ CONTINUED ] 


ever see such a demoniacal expression 
on a human tace ? 

“Ef that girl has given him = any encour- 
agement she bad better take care,” 

“Which of course she has done,’ Here- 
ward answers coolly. 

“It is our turn now, Miss Middleton.” 

Hereward dances well, though he does 
pot eare greatly for dancing, he tells his 
partner, as they fall into their places again. 

“Not care for it! cries Miss Middleton. 
“Whata Vandal vou are, to be sure! As il 
anybody could not like dancing who danced 
as well as vou do!" 

Hereward laughs, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, 

Then he esoorts her back to the drawing- 
room, leaving her at the door. 

The gentlemen finished the evoning down 
stairs, orat least donot put in an appearance 
again in the drawing room that night. 

Hereward however does not stay long 
with the dancers. 

He prefers a pipe and his own medita- 
Lions. 


for | 


felt half re- 


the women | 


THE SATURDAY 


He fondly fancies that be has done with 
love and love-aflairs for the 
his lite. 

Hie has trodden down his sorrow, and he 
gives himesell great credit tor having done 
so, and thinks that he has come out of the 
conflict with fying colors, 

Ue uwiay never indeed be the same man 
! again a% he was belore the struggle, but he 
can fairly say that he is carrying lis handi- 
cap gallantly. 

he will not confess that the weight is as 
a feather-weight to bim now; he does not 
know his own strength. 

But, watching the blue wreaths of tobac- 


remainder of 


POST. 


EVENING 


Hereward follows a path beside it for 


more than a mile, then a sudden bend in 
| the river brings hitn within view of the mill. 
It is a picturesque old till. 


It stands on an island formed bv the river 
on the one hand, and the mili-race on the 


other. 
| ‘The walls are washed on three sides by 
| the rushing flood. 

Hereward wonders whether the inhabi- 
tants have grown accustomed to the deafen- 
ing sound of the water, and have learned to 

| hear each other’s voices above the continual 
| roar. 
| There is a cascade just above the mill, a 


co-stnoke curl round his head as be leans | seimi-circular cataract sending a rainbowed 
back lazily in bis easy-chair, he thinks that | cloud of spray into the air all along its 


after all he and Nettie Blount would never 
have got on well together. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


PP\HE snow does not disappoint Miss Mid- 
dieton. She has the pleasure of seeing 
a white Christinas. 
But on the day atter Christinas-day a ra- 
id thaw sets in, and, immediately follow- 
ing the thaw, a period of ankle-deep tmud 
far more unpleasant than the snow. 
But this again is followed by a week of 


| almost spring-like weather. 


The horses at Kingscourt make up for 
their idleness now. 

Lord Heriot hunts almost every day, and 
when he does not hunt, rides with his sis- 
ter and ber friend. 

In fact, everybody is provided with a 


} mount. 


Evie has his own shaggy Shetland, Lady | 
Gladys a beautiful gray thorough-t red who | 


knowsher voice and puts his velvet nose 
through the bars of his loose box to be 
caressed by her hand ; Miss Middleton rides 
aslender bay, suited to her light weight, 
and Hereward has the choice of two or 
three. 

He generally rides a big raw-boned black 
horse, rather fiddle-headed, but a splendid 
jumper, and not to be ridden by everybody. 

Perhaps this is why Hereward especially 
affects hii. 

These riding-parties are very pleasant. 


Hereward sometimes joins them, but he | 


likes still better to walk his horse slowly 
under the great old trees, and lose himself 
in reveries—dangerous reveries, perhaps, as 


| there is danger in the still glassy pools above 


While he stu.okes he thinks of Blount, 


and wonders what he is doing at this) mo- 
inent—wonders whether he is longing tobe 
at Kingseourt. 

He has never spoken to) Miss Middleton 
of his triend inthe light of an adimirer, re- 
jected or otherwise. 


He suspects that she would like to talk | 


about him, to find out what he may have 
said of her to Llereward. 

But Hereward will oot gratify ber in this 
respect, could not, even if he would; Blount 
had not taken him into bis confidence with 
regerd to Miss Middleton. 

He could have told her of the warning he 
had bimself reeeived, but he does not 
this. 

He tells her his mind pretty plamnly on 
inost of the subjects that come up in the 
course of their conversation; he is) rather 
bitter and satirically disposed just now, and 
this mood colors every thing he says, nore 
or less, 

But Miss Middleton does not regard his 
atnimadversions on ber sex, or on herself. 

She rather enjoys thei. 

She knows that be likes hereven while he 
criticises, and that is all she cares about just 
now. 

But if she looks for something still deep 
erin bis dark eves than the laughing tlash 
with which they inet hers when he sang 
that song for her to-night, it will never 
come to them—tor her! 

But this little coquette 

ood, 

Poor Blount’s preseription bas gone far to 
cure his sister's work. 

Hereward has taken the tonic, and has 
not taken so mnuch as to inake himself in 
worse cause than he was before. 

Miss Middleton's careless handling of his 
cherished grievance has taken the bloom off 
it, as it were; she has ruthlessly torn aside 
the curtain from the skeleton cupboard, and 
lo, the skeleton has cruinbled into a little 
pinch ot dust! 

The light and sunshine and fresh air have 
ex oreised the ghost of his dead tancy—one 
eould not call it love, even though it 1s dead 
—and it haunts him no longer with its 
shadowy presence, its ghostly footstep ever 
echoing beside his own. 

Hereward has not yet | 


has done him 


»ved as much as it 


isin him to love. 

His jove is only asthe little ripple ona 
por d compared t the mountain billows of 
the sea in a Biscavan gale. 

He may vet feel the full power of this 


Euroelydon, but it is not a girl like Nettie 
Blount who will brew the tempest, nor yet 
Bab Middleton, great enchantress though 
she may be. 

There is no thought of this possible mas- 
ter-passion in Hereward’s mind to-night. 


do | 


the falls of Niagara, but no danger so long 
as one does not slip over the brink; that is 
annihilation. 

One morning at breakfast it is arranged to 
ride over to luncheon at Nettlewood, 

They have often been invited there, but 
have not hitherto accepted the invitation on 
the plea of the weather. 

The horses are brought round at eleven 
o'clock, and Hereward goes out with Lord 
Heriot, to watch the departure of the caval- 
eade. 

Lord Heriot swings Miss Middleton into 
her saddle, and Hereward performs the 
same office for Lady Gladys Palliser. 

She stoops to pat the horse's slini warin 


neck, and Hereward still standing at her | 


saddle-bow looks at the gauntleted hand. 
“What are you going to do with yourself, 
Hereward ?” shouts Lord Heriot, reining in 
his impatient bay. 
“T think I shall walk down to the river. 


l have never seen this much-vaunted river | 


of yours yet.” 

“ATL right. 

“And if you see North, tell him to keep 
asharp look out over those plantations. I 
am very much mistaken if T did not hear a 
shot in that direction last night.” 

Hereward stands bareheaded on the sun- 
ny terrace steps, till they have cantered 
down the drive, 

Then he returns to his book by the libra- 
ry tire. 

He has been rather idle of late, he thinks, 
and he must inake up now for lost time. 

He must not allow Lord Heriot’s laziness 
to affect bitm., 

Lord Heriot does not depend for his daily 
bread on College exhibitions—fortunately 
for him! ; 

But to will and to do are two very differ- 
ent things, as Hlereward presently discov- 
ers. 

Hle grows restless—his thoughts wander 
frourthe open page. 

He has never experienced this feeling be- 
fore. 

Nettie Blount had never prevented his 
studies—she had 
work. 

But this new feeling—this strange uneasy 
sensation of something about to happen—ot 
waiting, and watehing for he knows not 
what—annoys and worries him. 

He cannot conquer it by changing his 
book for one more absorbing, he cannot dis- 
pel it by hisold habit of walking up and 
down the room, 

It is there still, that prophetic hint of ap- 
proaching—w hat ? 

He sets out foralong walk after luncheon. 
It is a fair allernoon—there is a breath al- 
most Of spring in the air. 

The woods are very still and silent, the 
sunshine almost wari. 

The tower river, seen through the picture- 
like ( pening among the trees, glitters like 
a sheet of silver; there is a frosty blue haze 
in the holiows, giving vague beauty to the 
looming trunks and bare mossy boughs. If 


Hereward had come upon a tuft of pale 
faint primroses at the roots of some of the 
trees he would scarceivy have beer sur 
prised. 

The path to the river leads downwards 


through a great fir-wood. 

The river runs through a narrow gorge, 
the outstretching boughs in some places in- 
terlacing froin side to side across the tor- 
rent; in others the banks are less steep, the 
water expanding into quiet reaches, diimp- 
ling round fairy islands of reeds. 


tather, enabled him to 


| length. 

The dirty white foam urs over the 
stones in a rushing, hurrying, thundering 
fall, distinctly audible at Kingscourt when 
the air is still. 2 

Hereward stands to watch it for a long 
time, throws twigs into the water above it, 
and dreamily watches them as they are 
whirled to destruction below. 

As he turns away at last from this appar- 
ently tascinating pastime, he becomes aware 
| of a pair of lovers. 

Hlereward guesses at once that they are 
| lovers, and knows tiat his surtnise is cor- 
| rect when they come near enough tor him 
| to distinguish their faces, 

| Robert North, with his gun carried care- 
| lessly on his shoulder, slouches along with 

Anne Grace Trathaway by bis side. 

They are talking earnestly, so earnestly 
| that they do not for a while discover Here- 
ward's presence. 

North appears to be blaming or upbraid- 
ing— she carelessly rebutting his accu- 
| sations. 

They partat a stile still at some distance 
from Hlerewar@—part apparently on un- 
friendly terins, 

Then the girl comes on alone. 

She starts when she sees Hereward, and 
glances, apprehensively at her lover. 

But a second look reassures her apparent- 
ly, for she passes Hereward with a slight 

| curtsey, anda very self-possessed stare. 

| Even the old red and green plaid shawl 
does not make her look other than lovely, 

though the frosty air has deepened the car- 

mine on her cheeks, 

Or herhaps Robert North is answerable 
for their added color. 
| She does not look likea girl who would 
take a lover’s scolding quietly, however 
well deserved. 

Hereward has forgotten his box of fuses. 
He therefore wakes his way down to the 
mill by the same path that the girl has 
| taken, and, putting his head in at tne door 
| where he had just seen her enter, asks to 

be permitted to light his pipe. 
| Hereward isquite honest in this desire to 
smoke, and has really and truly forgotten 
his vesta box. 

But when he issues froin the door ol the 
mnill and comes face to face with a party of 
equestrians, who have drawn up their 
horses in the road, he cannot keep an 
apparently guilty flush from mounting to 
| the very roots of his hair. 
| Lord Heriot is talking to old Trathaway 
| about his roof; they have ridden round 
| by the mill for this purpose, 
| “The horses, impatient by the delay, will 

not stand still. 

The gray 18 particularly restless, for Lady 
| Gladys flusnes angrily, and gives him a 

severe cut wich her whip. 

Lord Heriot does not look over-pleased 
| when he sees Hereward ; but Miss Middle- 

ton laughs a mischievous laugh. 

They do not delay tor inany moments. 

As Hereward lilts his hat in passing to 
his homeward path through the tir-wood, 
they startoff together at a canter up the 
road, but not betore he meets a scornful 
glance from Lady Gladys Palliser’s blue 

| eyes, 

| Hereward is annoyed by this encoun‘er, 
and yet he can hardly explain to himself 
the reason of this annoyance. 

Why should he not go to the mill ? Why 
should he not also wish to make the 
acquaintance of Miss Trathaway ? 

Why should he not even get up a small 
flirtation with ber ? 

| It seemed to be the fashion at Kingscourt 
to adinire her, why should he not admire 
| her ainong the rest ? 

He does not adinire her ; but that is beg- 
ging the question. 

He does not see what business it is of 
anybody's if he chouses to amuse himself. 

At dinnerinthe evening Doctor Jones 
rallies hint upon his subjugation to the rus- 
tic beauty. 

Hereward neither allows nor denies the 
imspeachinent, 

“Tadimire her vastly myself; but I have 
no time, else [should cutoutall you young 
fellows,” the litthe Doetor asserts laAghin “ 
lv. ‘Not that I think any ot y ny 
A any you havea 
chance. 

“That young North will earry her away 
fromm you all or my name's” not John 
Jones.”’ 

“They don't seem to 
well together-"* 

“Don't they ? 
ence. 





| 


Oh, that makes no differ- 


believe. 


‘By the way, you've made Miss Middle- 


ton uncommonly jealous. 
“T have?’ Hereward asks careless] 
Yes 
It was she who told me of ha ing inet 


you down at the mill.” 

I did notthink she troubled her head as 
to inv whereabouts.’’ 

‘“‘Well, it seems she does. 

“Bat, talking of North, do you know that 


| he was fired at last night, in the plantation ? 
| 


“He chased a couple of those rascally 


get on particulaly | 


‘*\ girl rather likes a jealous lover, I do 








rs for more than a hundred yards, 
when one of thew, finding he was gaining 
upon bitn, turned and fired. 

“The ruffian missed him; bot it was a 
close shave. 

“There imust really be a stop put to this 
poaching business, 

**It was plucky of North to chase the 
fellow; but what can one man do? 

“Next time it may cost him his lile it 
he attempts to collar one of them. 

“Lord Heriot threatens to ay spring guns 
all about the place ; but it will bea terribiy 
unpopular proceeding. 

“I should not advise it unless the worst 
caine to the worst.”’ - 

“North cannot identify the fellow wih. 
fired st him, I suppose ?”’ 

“No. It was pich dark down there i:, 
the woods. 

“That was how the shot did not take 
effect. 

“ Talking of the woods, did you not 
admire Mill Nook? It is one of the lious 
at Kingscourt.”’ 

“It isa pretty place.” 

“Do you care for fishing ?”’ 

“Not much. Blount does, though. He 
told me he got very good sport there, and 
landed some tine fish.’’ 

“Yes. Lord Heriot is a great fisherinan. 
I do not care inuch for the pursuit mysell. 
There is punt on the river, a good way Le- 
low the tall. 

“Did you see it?” 

“No. Idonot think I went so tar down 
as that.”’ 

“There isa short cut to Kingsleigh. 1 
have gone sometiines to meet the train that 
way, when I have been obliged to wylk. 
It shortens the distance by more than hal. 
a mile, and is beeutiful in fine weather.’’ 

“T am sure of that. 

“I can imagine it would be beautiful i: 
sumuner.”’ 

“We are to have some visitors bere 1: xt 
month,’? Doctor Jones says. “But no dou. . 
you have heard.” 

“No, I have not heard.”’ 

Hereward does not like the ideaof an 
influx of visitors to Kingscourt. These 
days are pleasant enough ; be wishes they 
could last for ever. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cavendish 
coming. 

*Do you know them ?”’ 

The old shadow comes over Hereward's 
face; but he sets down his glass with a very 
steady hand. 

‘-T used to know Mrs. Cavendish,” he an- 
swers quitely. 

“She is the sister of ny friend Richard 
Blount.” 

The doctor has not heard of the little 
episode which Hereward remembers so 
bitterly. 

“They say Cavendish has a most horrible 
teinper. 

** You do not know him ? 

“A swell you know, and all that kind «1 
thing ; but I have ne opinion of his 
principfes. 

“It seomsahard thing to say, but I 
haven't. 

**I don’t know now they get on together. 
but his marriage surprised everybody. 
They say she’s a quiet, pour little thing,anc 
gives into him in everything. 

“I suppose she finds it best to play int 
his hands, 

“Cavendish used to be down here a goo 
deal. 

‘He is aconceited cur.”’ 

And that’s what Nettie has won by break- 
ing her faith ? 

“or this she has thrown a way such a heart 
as his! 

So Hereward thinks, staring up at the 
Gainsborough, 

He blaines himself for having wished her 
other than happy in the lot she has chosen. 
He is sorry he has ever cailed down ven- 
geance on her head—her poor little brown 
head ! 

Hereward remembers it so well. He is 
not glad that she suffers—if she does suffer 
—in her turn. 

He is willing now to let her off very 
easily. 

It gives him no pleasure to know that she 
is unhappy, to know that she may possibly 
wish what she has done undone. 

But he does not long to comfort her. He 
does not wish to bury the past year out of 
his life and story, and tind himself back 11 
the old parsonage with his arm round 
Nettie’s waist again, and her whisperc 
vows in his ear. 

He has buried that fancy so effectually, 
, has smoothed the turf so evenly over it 
| grave that it would puzzle him even already 
to find it again. 

‘So he inuses, the haughty face of the 
picture bending above hiim,and the cold 
blue eyes looking into his. 

He used to think that he would not grea:- 
ly care tohave been the lover of that gir!, 
=" the was; but he has changed his 
mind. 

Hopeless fancy may feign a light ip thos: 
pay _eyes which would make his heart 

eat witha wilder pulse than any light lic 
has ever seen in her eyes. 

He hears Miss Middleton singing in the 
distant drawing-room. 

The door has been opened—perhaps for 
the entrance of tea. 

He catches a few words. 





are 








*“O my lost love, my own, own love !*" 
But they do not affect him now. He 1s 


pining for no lost love, although it may be 
that he is pining for an unattainable one. 


| CHAPTER [X. 
FTER this the days go on very quietly 
at Kin urt. 

The Cavendishes come and go, 404 


| Hereward is glad when they are gone. He 
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meets his old love very quitely in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner, among a crowd of 
pew le. 

And the old pain ves not ery out aloud, 
nor does any shadow of the old anguish 
pass over his iace. 

Whether she had thrown: him over 
wiekedly or fo lishly, he dues not care to 
remember now. 

Perhaps he’s not so utterly forgotten the 
past to forgive her very freely; but he 
does forgive ber, more for the wrong she 
nas done his former self than for any pre- 
sent grievance. 

In “fact, he has no present quarrel 
her. 

He looks upon what she has done to him 
in the past as if it had been Gone to another 
person. 

He dislikes ber for her treachery, and 
that is all. 

Her husband isa selfish, conceited fellow, 
to whoin Hereward feels at once an invin- 
cible repungnance, 

He is talland fair, slender and pale-faced; 
not handsome, but very distinguished-look- 
ing, With a supercilious manner and a most 
tvrannical disposition. 

” Any one can see that they don't get on well 

together ; he has grown tired of the quiet, 
round-faced girl, whose fresh, unsophisti- 
eated ways had charmed him by their very 
contrast to his own; and he visits his weari- 
ness upon her without reserve. 

It is not unlikely that poor litthe Mrs. 
Cavendish would have liked Hereward to 
syinpathize with her. 

She inakes no secret 
affairs. 

It seems so Strange to her that they shoud 
meet again like this, after all that had 
passed between them. 

She looks at hii sometimes with piteous 
eyes, when he is standing close to ber in 
some group at Kingscourt—close to her, 
but, ah, how far apart ! 

There is nosvimpathy in that sternly gen- 
tle face, no reineinbrance of the past, no 
wish for friendship in the future. 


with 


of her private 


The iron had passed through the fire, but | 


it has come out—steel. 
The Cavendishes do not stay long at 


Kingseourt. 
They are not particularly pleasant coin- 
panions. ; 
No oue takes much interest in an ill- | 


assorted couple, no one sympathises with 
them. 

Itisarelief when they depart, to others 
besides Hereward 

He goes back to College tor his terin of 
six weeks shortly afterwards, 

College has never seemed so dull to him 
—the days so long, the lectures so weari- 
some. 

He does not see Blount. 

His regitnent has been ordered down to 
some country town during his absence. 
Blount writes to him that it is very dull 
down there, but that there are some pretty 
girls who are partial to red coats. 

When Hereward returns to Kingscourt, 
there is the true breath of spring in the 
cool air. 

Miss Middleton is still at Kingscourt. 
Hereward arrives late one night, and sees 
nobody until the next morning at break- 
fast. 

He is down early,and finds the break fast- 
rooin empty. 

But the window is open, and the room is 
full of fresh air and sunshine. 

He stands looking out, just as he stood 
the morning after his arrival. 


What ages seem to have elapsed since | 


then! : 
There is a feeling of life, of progress, of 
hope, in the very atmosphere. 


The woods are faintly tinged with delicate | 


pale green here and there, the garden beds 
are bordered with crocuses and snowdrops, 
one great bed of lily-of-the-valley has al- 
ready flower-buds among its sheathing 
leaves. 

Hereward, standing there with folded 
arms, gazes at it with a pleasure that is akin 
to pain in his dark eyes. 

“Back again, last of the Saxons!” cries a 
merry voice; and Hereward turns to shake 
hands with Bab Middleton. 

“I’ve missed you awfully !’’ she exclaims 
frankly. 

“And I am proportionately glad to see 

ou. 

. ‘*W hat jolly rides we shall have now, and 
boating—I delight in boating! 

“How did you get on at your exainina- 
tion ?”’ 


“Very well,’’ Hereward answers, smil- | 


ing. 
ey am so glad! 
“Did you see many of your friends ?’’ 
Hereward knows perfectly well what she 


wants to find out, but he will not gratify | 


her. 

“All my College friends, of course.’’ 

“Is Mr. Blount’s regiinent still there ?”’ 

“No. 

“He is in country quarters just now.”’ 

‘‘Does he like that ?”’ 

‘“‘He says he finds it rather dull.”’ 

“So I should imagine. 

“Do you know that a very stirring event 
occurred since you left Kin vurt.”’ 

“What event?” Hereward asks quickly. 

“Ab, you are #0 communicative your- 
— Miss Middleton laughs inischievous- 
y- 

“I shall let you find out—if you can.”’ 

“Very well. 

‘I dare say I can guess.”’ 

“Oh, do guess!’ 

‘‘You are engaged to Lord Her 

Miss Middiletou shakes 
very decided gesture. 

“What on earth made 
thing! 

“No, that’s not it. 

“But, talking of Lord Heriot, it is 
time you were here to look after him. 


ober nead with a 


you fancy such a 


“Lord Heriot likes vou, and would be 
more amenable to advice fromm you than 
from Doctor Jones.” cae 

“Advice from me!"’ Hereward repeata, 
puzzled. 

“Yes, 

“I assure you it is time for somebody to 

| speak to him. 
| “But it is not my business, so I don’t 
trouble my head about it. 

“We see Mr. Cartwright very often now.” 

Hereward's face clouds ominously. 

Miss Middleton sees the shadow, and, 
with the true instinets of her sex, guesses 
| the reason of it in a moment. 

In that one look she finds out more about 
Hereward than he has as yet found out 
about himself. 

But the entrance of the rest of the partv 
| prevents her prosecuting her discovery any 
| further at present. 

Lady Gladys gives Hereward one cold 
touch of her hand, and he does not perceive 

| the great diamond which scintillates on its 
| fellow. 

She looks just as she looked on the morn- 
ing when he had first. seen her—shoe even 
wears a bunch of violets. 

But the snow has gone, and in place of 
the snow there is that wild freshness of the 
spring about her and in her eyes. 

She addresses Ilereward once or twice, 
haughtily, vet with high-bred courtesy, al- 
most cordial, vet wholly unfamiliar. 

He answers her, perhaps as haughtily, 
| certainly with less cordiality. 

He imagines the reason Ther condescen- 
sion. 
| No doubt she wishes to conciliate him, it 
| by #0 doing she can benetit herself, or those 
for whoin she cares, 
| She wishes him to use his influence with 
| Lord Heriot, perhaps, for some purpose yet 

unknown to him. 

He is quice willing to serve her, but he 
wants no bribing of this kind. 

How quickly she can come down from 
| the icy heights of her reserve wien it suits 
her purpose so to do! 

They are all the saine, he thinks bitterly. 
| They will all take the praise, and care no 
| nore. 

After breakfast, Doctor Jones put his arm 
| within Hereward’s and draws Sion out to 

the terrace. 

Lord Heriot, who appears to be fn boister- 

ous spirits, would have followed them had 
not the little Doctor distinctly requested 

him not to do so, 

| “Have you any idea what Lam going to 

| say to you?” the Doctor asks. 

‘None, except that it is about Lord Her- 
jut.” 

‘Tt is. 

“JT do not like the way he is carrying on 
with this girl.” 

“What girl?” Hereward asks, 

“This Anne Grace Trathaway.”’ 











paying her any serious attention !”’ 

“T do not know’’—and Doctor Jones 
-shakes his head very gravely. 

“He is not overburdened with wisdom, as 
we all know, and the girl is as cunning as 
a fox.” 

“But surely she cannot imagine for a mo- 
inent bi 

“That he will marry her? 

“Well, I cannot of course answer that 
question. 

“But she knows what he can do for her- 
self and her family, and she is not such a 








high | 


| fool as to throw away such an opportunity.” 


| “But how do you know that there is any 


danger of his coming under her influence?”’ 

‘Because he is always down there. 

“The carpenters are at work at the roof of 
the mill, and he rides or walks dowu there 
every day, ostensibly to see how they get 
On. 

“He has pulled down the old wooden 
bridge and is putting up a new one, and I 
believe be has done this inerely as an ex- 
cuse for being continually in the vicinity of 

| the mill. 

“T have gone down with him there iny- 
self more than once but he does not seem 
to like it. 

“Now, think he would be more likely 
to listen to you than to ine, if you would 
just speak to hit in an off-hand way.” 


| 
| 
*.. 
| 


sitll most decidedly do no such 
thing,’ Hereward answers coldly. 
“It would come particularly bad from 


mie. 
| “. have no authority over him whatever, 
and he would have good cause to resentany 
interference on my part. 
| Does the Countess know ?” 
| “Indeed she does not—it would kill her 
| outright. 

“But vou know there is no actual cer- 
| tainty of his being in love with the girl. 
| “Hemay only be amusing himself. 
| “But she is just the kind of woman who 

would take his tancy—I do not think his 
, ideal 1s very high. 

“The danger is that he tnay get the bit be- 
| tween his teeth and then nothing will stop 
| hit.” 
| “Lady Gladys knows, I suppose ?”’ 
| No, she does not. 

“Miss Middleton found it out—through 

her maid, I tanev—but I warned her not to 
| mention it. 

“They are so terribly proud, these Palli- 
sers ! 

“T really think the tnere idea 
marriage would drive thetn inad. 


of such a 


“And it would be afrightful contingency, 

eertainl + 
| ts at in pedo! Hier Varad 
saves abs 
" 

ship? | kn " é i} " 
listen. 

“As for me, [tell you plainly that I 


| think anything like an attempt at coercion 
| On Iny part, or on the part of anv one as- 
suining authority over hiin, would only 


“Why, you don’t mean to say that he is | 


| 
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precipitate matters —would only 
make him think of doing what h 
before entered his head." 

“But will not ny speaking to him on the 
subject have the same effect ?"’ 

“T think not. 

“A young man will hear, from a young 
nan What he would resent in an elder. 
Lord Heriot is passionate, and he is very 
foolish. It will not be easy to deal with 
him.” 

Hereward turns back to the house, and 
the Doctor walks beside him. 

“I wish you would try what you could 
do,"’ he says anxiously. 

“I cannot undertake to dictate to Lord 
Heriot. 

“Why don't you speak tothe girl? She 
seers the more sensible of the two,’ Here- 
ward suggests, 

“She is that certainly. 
an awkward business, 

“She would be sure to take it in bad part 
—she has such a temper !"’ 

“What matter if she did ? 

“She may look at the affair in a different 
light from what you suppose, 

“Perhaps she is only a little flattered by 
his admiration. 

“You cannot tell. 

“ Where is this 
North ?"’ 

“He is paying his addresses still, I be- 
lieve. But her father won't allow him in- 
side his doors, and the lad seoins desperate, 
The girl flirts with him very cruelly if she 
does not intend to take him.” 

“Why don’t you give them a fortune and 
let them imarry at once ? 

“That would pe the easiest way out of your 
diMeculty.”’ 

*]) wish it could be done, 
to the girl ?"’ 

Ifereward 
ground. 

“If you mean, will I appeal to her own 
coummon-sense in the matter, [I do not 
mind. 

“T think the girl is not a fool, though she 
may happen to over-reach herself itr this. 
Yes, I will speak to her, if you think it 
will be of any use, 

“But IT confess to you honestly that I 
would inuch rather keep out of the affair,”’ 

“But for his sake—for all their sakes—lI 
am sure you will do your best,’ the Doctor 
says, relieved. 

And then they re-enter the house = to- 
gether. 

- 


rhaps 
never 


But it would be 


lover of hers—young 


Will you talk 


hesitates. It is very delicate 


* * * * * * 


Hereward walks down to Mill Nook that 
afternoon. 

He does not like the office he has under- 
taken, but he will not shrink froin it since 
he has undertaken it. 

He finds the girl less hard to deal with 
than he imagined she would be. 

She listens to his sage reasoning, and 
seeins suitably linpressed by it. 

She does not resent his interference, if it 
can be called interlerence, 

Hereward's advice tends more to 
accepting of the one lover than to the dis- 
carding of the other ; 
has wade downright love to her the girl 
does not deny. 

Hereward is somewhat startled to find 
that this is the fact. 

He does not care whether she repeats his 
words to Lord Heriot or not; he says 
nothing he would not quite as willingly 
have said to him had he felt called upon to 
do so. 

The girl seems honest in what she says, 
and promises ty give Lord Heriot no more 
encouragement, promises not to see him 
when he comes to the mill. 

Hereward hints that her father’s object- 
ions to young North on the score of poverty 


can be easily overcome, and this seems to 


| 


fluence takes him persevere in it. 


please her. 
It is quite plain which lover bas really 
nade the inmost impression upon her heart. 


while listening demurely, is) wondering 
whether Ilereward is adiniring her pretty 
face, 


heart is 
to 


Perhaps he is—at all events his 
not in the business he has set himsel! 
perforin. 

It jars upon him, yetg some unseen in- 
not wonder at Lord Heriot’s 
adiniralion Of this exquisite face, but he 
docs wonder how any gentleman, accus- 
tomed all his life to the society of women of 
his own rank, can enjoy the society Or Con- 
versation of arustic maiden who dusts a 
chair for him with ber apron and speaks 
such taulty English. 

Anne Grace ‘Vrathaway accompanies him 
up the river-path on his way home. Ste is 
going to the village tor butter, she telis 
him, aud takes a plate with her whereon ‘oO 
varry it. 

Sye assumes no airs because of her noble 
lover,she has perhaps too much good sense. 
The river patu ruus paralicl to the river, as 
will naturally be inferred, and the road 
above lies parallel to the path. 

Occasionally the One is visible from the 
other, where tne trees grow less thickly ou 
the steep slope. ; 

‘Tous it happens how three equestrians on 
the road above are distinctly aware of Here 
ward and the miller’s pretty daughter on 
the path below. 

Thev can even see 
W hich he 1s Spe akiny,and acertain Saucy alr 


Ile does 


the earnestness with 


of attention with which she listens. There 
is no iwnistaking Miss Trathaway’s red-and 
, i ‘ rile ' k al} 
tha ‘ 

aeory 4, pointing Ww rae A 
or his Wilp,. 

Lady Gladys Palliser gives one glance, 
and stoops to pat her horse's neck. Miss 


Middleton thinks she can account for the 





| may 


the | 


g 


circuinstance, but she does not feel called 
upon to do so, 

“I knew he was a good-for-nothing beg- 
war,’ Mr. Cartwright says ven mostly. 
“I hever thought he was a tit companion for 
Lord Heriot, and now you see | was right."’ 

Lady Gladys raises her head, = 
straight beiore her, and answers him never 
a word, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
———_>-?- 


Scientific and Useful. 


Mosquirors.—In order to alleviate the 
trouble arising from imosquite bites, an offi- 
cer of the Ariny Medical Departinent ree. 
ommends that the hands should be sieared 
with a moist cake of soup, and the thin 
lather allowed to dry into the skin. This 
reinoves all itching or pain in ten or twelve 
tninutes alter the soap is applied, and they 
do not again return. 

Knonite.—it has been long known that 
exposure to light and air will destroy ebo- 
nite, Strange to say, inerchants and others 
appear to neglect this fact, and no doubt ex- 
perience considerable loss, Caoutchoue tub- 
ing Ought, when not in use, to be kept in a 
dark place and in water, to which a little 


aminontiaimnay be added if the rubber  be- 
Kins te showany signs of cracking. 
A PRESSING N&ED.—There can be no 


doubt hat the inventor who could supply 
in areally portable forin a machine or ap 
persus which could give out two or three 
worse power for a day, would reap an enor- 
mous fortune. Up to the present time, 
however, nothing of the kind has been 
placed in the twarket. (ias is laid in to 
inost houses now, and gas engines are 
plenty enough, yet they do not meet the 
want which a storage battery may be tuacde 
yet perhaps to supply. 

Warer-Burirs.— Leaden cisterns should 
be swept out very gently. Slate cisterns 
be serubbed without ceremony 
Wooden butts, if mot pitehed, may 
scorched out with a handful of shavings 
andab ndleot brimstone matehes; but it 
pitched, or, in fact, whether pitched or not, 
probably the inmost convenient plan is to 
use quickliine, A luinp of quicklimne may 
be pat into the butt with about a bucketiul 
of water, or line inay be made first into a 
cream with water and the butt be well 
scrubbed out with it. , 

New Evecenic Liaur.—The American 
Magnetic Mlectrie Light Co., of New York, 
nade a very successtul installation of their 
Klectric Light system, at Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia. Three lawmps brilliantly illuii- 
nated the streets at different points—the 
power being supplied to the Dynamo from 
Gieorge M. MeDowell’s paper will, and 
crowds of citizens thronged the streets to see 
this new and dazzling light. This system 
isthe very best that we have yet seen, and 
the agent of the Company (Mr. Francis 
Keyser, 1005 Chestnat St., Philadelphia), 


| infortos us that their seale of prices are much 


for that Lord Heriot | 


, : ; WMO) Cticgitie 
But the girl isa born coquette, and, even | 


lower than those charged by other compa 
nies. The company tinean business, and all 
that they ask of the public is a fair, just trial 
of tueir system. They do not fear the result, 
as the test will speak for itself. 

——_> © > 


Farm and arden. 


bON ES, New Jersey 
box or crate of cranberries, if to hold 
bushel, to be inchesjand 12 5-5 techies 
deep. The Massachusetts cranberry barrel 
Inust ineasure 100 quarts. Legislation re- 
garding such measures will) be urged in 
other States. 

Narrow Trres.— If construct and 
nicely prade a road to-day, and then puton 
of destruction, it would be no 
nore destructive than the fact of our prae 
tice. ‘Tie narrow tires of our wagons cut 
up and destroy roads as fast as they can be 
inade, while a slight covering of gravel will 
become compact by the passing of a wide 
tire, 


TRANSPLANTING, 
} 


Jaw cotnpels every 


one 


Pie 


we 


Intransplanting trees 
and = slit exainine the roote and 
them off all broken and injured 
parts; and then be sure to prune the Lops se 
as to resove at two-thirds of 
years vrowth. This is yivenas a general 
rule, and usually there will be danyer of 
removing too little rather than too mieh ot 
the top. ‘The pines, spruces, ties, and sitni- 
lar evergreens, should not be pruned, ex- 
cept to reinove some broken part. 

GRAIN Drite.—An Ohio tnan has in- 
vented a grain drill which sows the grain 
upon the surtace of the prepared ground in 


thos, cut 


nhove 


Jersast last 


a row siX Inches broad and covers it by 
shovels which throw the surtace soll over 
it, leaving an open furrow between the 
rows of wheat. [lis driil tubes « rpnes femat 
apart, 8o that half the And is Geeupied with 
grain, and half with furrows between. By 
this tiethod he deepens the s by placing 
the seed at the surtaee and then putting che 
surface soll from: between the rows on top 


of it. 


SAVH FOR INskets.—A Gertian tinethod 


of destroviny thrips and red spider, is te 
have a large vessel tilled with clean hot 
water al a temperature of 163 - F. The 
fested plants are dipped into the water for 
the spree f ur seconds, when t tsects 
l_andrt luinag | 
| 4 } | \ l 
below 122 5°F. [tis sail ‘ ven young 
shoots and flower-buds w not safter in 


the least frou this treatment. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premiam ts 











an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the | 


wyllis of the finest private gallery in’ America, It bs 
printed on the best and heavlest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, whieh with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, nake 
ita veritable transeript from life, and it combines In 
itself all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 
the clearness of outiine of the steel engraving, with 
photograph. The most deli- 
are 


the naturalness of the 
cate detalls of color and expre 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
amination ts the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 


graph colored by band. 

As to THE Port, there are few in this country, 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it 
tAblishedd dn NZI itis the oldest paper of its kind tu 
Amertea, and for more than half acentury it has been 


THE MISTAKES OF MEN. 
We have often wondered why it is that 
nen #0 persistently engage in pursuits for 
| which they have no fitness. An inscruta 
| the minds of many men an insatiable de 
sire to be forever doing precisely the thing 
| that they can not do. 

The common rule in life 
scem to be for every man to find out, 
possible, what he can do best, and then do 

| it with all his might. But how many men 
seem to proceed on the rule of finding out 
what they can do worst, and then refusing 
to do anything but that! We are all of us 
not quite satisticd with what we are, and 
more or Jess anxious to be what we are not, 


SCTSEe 


nor ever can be. 

Half the unhappiness of life, half the 
failures that nen make, are traceable to 
this cause. Sometimes the foible is simply 
laughable. When a little man swells 
about with the airof a giant; when a youth 
| with ahigh, squeaky voice persists in’ sing- 
ing bass; when a man will 
| wear a full beard—we smile at the result, 
ane no harm is done. Somebody has made 
himself ridiculous, but he is happy in doing 
it, and nobody else is made miserable. But 
here is aman with excellent gifts for mak- 





smooth-faced 


ing a good blacksmith, and he will be noth- 


| ing buta lawyer; there is another with the 


brought out | 


Es- | 


recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- | 


nalin the United States 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity, Tite Post has never 
missed an issue, Its Fiethon ts of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. [tts perteetly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash®which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publlea- 
tion lo the world, Rach volume* contains, in addi- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Sertals, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketehes, Blography, An- 
eedotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Sclenee, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Plumer, PHisterteal Remarkable 
hvent«, New Lnventhons, Curtous Re- 
cont Discovertes, and a complete reportot all the late 
est Fashions, as well as all the novelties in Needle. 
work, and fullest and freshest Information relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
Inestic matters Tothe people everywhere it) will 
preve one of the best, most tustructive, rellable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Inclading aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


Zproples one year (and ‘'Presenting the Bride’ 


Dissaves, 
Ceremontes, 


Cd PROM oo cc cece secs ssetertovesocesececvcdsceeeses t 350 
Scoples one year 1 .. 500 
4 coples one vear oF . P 600 
5 coples one year ” = . 3D” 
WW coples one year . 100 
Deoples one year re ty - 2@ 

B@- Av extra copy of the Paperand Oleograph free 
to a person s« nding aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 


jug the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 

Toe Promiam cannot be purchased by itself ; it can 
oaly be obtained in connection with THE Post. Only 
with each subseription, 
another sub- 


one premium will be sent 
Where a second premium is desired, 
scription will have to be sent, 

We trust that those of our subseribers who design 
waking up clubs will be in the field as carly as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to thelr notice, Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘PRESENTING THE Bripe,** free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 





How & Remit. 

Payment for THk Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draf_ls. When 
neither is otainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country 
required to register letters when requested, 
jug to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ter ordering, vou will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, -or regis- 
tere 
Change of Addreas. 
su beac r a] ’ Z | . A ns ’ we a 
please give thet postuflice a A reir 


present addres 


To Correepoadenia. 

In every case send us your full name and address 
if you wish an answer. If the information desired ts 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail, 

Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

7236 Gancsem St... Phila., Fa. 


(Lock Box &.) 


For the scominw vear we | 





| 
} 


is | 
Fail- | 


making of a first-class farmer in him, and 
he will be only a preacher; still another, 
whose ideas never soared above the dullest 
of prose, fancies he is born to be a poet, 
and inflicts his verses upon a long suffering 
world: whenever he can find anybody to 
print them. 

If perversity of this kind made only the 
victim himself unhappy, it might be borne 
more patiently. But not only do his fam- 
ily and relatives share the misfortunes, that 
inevitably pursue through life the man who. 
insists on doing what he can not do; upon 
all who know him fielsa part of the  bur- 
den also, The man of this type is always, 
in his own estimation, an ill-appreciated 
man of genius, an unlucky dog, who has 
deserved far better things of fortune than 
the fickle dame has bestowed on him; and 
his friends have to hear complaints of this 
kind to an infinite extent. Very happy, in- 
deed, they may reckon themselves if only 
their ears are besieged, and the purses are 
not laid under contribution by the ne’er-do- 


wells. 
rr a ——= EE --—t—‘“—S 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Ir is is now proposed, in’ England, — to 


build steam-fire engines with separate and 
It is claimed by the. | 


disconnected boilers. 
builders that two horses cannot) haul more 
machinery upon four wheels than is massed 
in the present fire-engines, and this puts a 
limit to the increase of power. But by the 
change suggested the power can be trebled 
with only double the number of horses. 

An advertiser in Vienna 
wantof “aman without encumbrance, of 
middle age, willing to travel, must be a 
misanthrope, with bitter experience of the 
wickedness of mankind; pay and position 
good; everpthing found.’ A vast number 
of misanthropes  responded—so many, in 
fact, that the advertiser had to hire a secre- 
tary to deal with them. 

Tue publishers of a German novel re- 
cently did a neat thing in the way of adver- 
tising. They caused to be inserted in most 
of the newspapers a notice to the effect that 
a certain nobleman of wealth and high po- 
sition, desirous of finding a wife, wanted 
one who resembled the heroine in the novel 
named. Thereupon every marriageable 
woman who saw the notice bought a book 
in order to see what the heroine like, 
and the work had an immense sale. 


was 


BIENNIAL means only once in two years, 
triennial once in three years, biweekly 


| Means once in two weeks; therefore, — tri 


weekly ought, etymologically, and in the 
| name of common sense, to. mean once in 
three weeks It ought to, but it doesn’t. in 
common parlar ind that Ss cnouch 
forbid its ever being us ritin 
sense The word is not ven at all in the 
older dictionaries, and the question might 


be raised asto whether it has even vet ac- 
quired a fixed meaning. 
ABOUT a yetr ago it was stated that | 


| re , , . 
Queen Victoria contemplated relaxing — in 


would 
if 


| Aryan race. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


certain cases the very rigorous rule which 
prohibits ladies who have figured in the 
Divorce Court (however blamelessly), or 
who are judicially separated from their 
husbands, from appearing at court. It is 
| now said that by obtaining special leave 
from the Queen herself, ladies of this class, 
whomight fairly claim a dispensation in 
in their favor, may now pay their duty to 
Her Majesty. A lady in this category at- 
tended the first drawing-room recently. 
Drs. BenmM AND WAGNER, of Germany, 
the well known statisticians of population, 
have published their compilations for 1882. 
The population of the various continents, 
according to the Jatest data, are given as 
folows: Europe, 327,743,400; Asia, 795, - 
591,000; Africa, 205,823,200; America, 100, - 
415,400; Australia and Polynesia, 4,235,400; 
Polar Regions, 82,560; total, 1,448,837,500. 
Of these, in round numbers, 400,000,000 be- 
long to the western branch of the dominant 
They are subduing and dis- 
| placing, or absorbing the competing races 


| at all points of contact. 


THe director of the Paris Municipal La- 
boratory, in his late report, gives the fol- 


lowing list of substances found in a sample 








of cheap coffee: ‘‘Red earth, flour, coffee- 
grounds, caramel, talc, plumbago, vermi- 
celli and semolina powder, bean-dust, 
ground peas and Jupines, bread-crusts, 
acorns, grilled figs, beetroot, carrots, red 
ochre; sawdust ashes, mahogany shavings, 
vegetable earth, and sand.’' Some more 
expensive specimens diflered from this sam- 
ple only in containing an admixture, greater 
or less, according to the price, of adulter- 
ated chicory. Of ninety-one samples of 
coffee analyzed only thirteen were pure. 


Wat men love is the comfort of the 
married state, not the person who provides 
them—wifely duties rather than the wife. 
A man enjoys his home. He likes the 
cheerful fireside, the dressing-gown and 
slippers, the bright tea-urn, and the eyes 
behind it. He likes to see boys and girls 
growing up around him, bearing his name, 
and inheriting his qualities. He likes to 
have his clothes laid ready to his hand, 
buttons in their places, meals pleasant, 
prompt, yet frugal. He likes a servant 
such as money cannot hire—attention, af- 
fectionate, spontaneous, devoted, and trust- 
worthy. He likes great comfort for small out- 
lay; and he certainly likes to be loved. 


CONCERNING the shooting down of poor 
pigeons thrown helpless into the air from a 
trap, 2 London paper has this to say: ‘*We 


| have put down cock-fighting, although the 


announced his | 


cock undoubtedly gratified its natural in- 
stinct in the sport. Even the pugnacious 
rat is protected; but the poor detenceless 
pigeon, and the equally defenceless deer, 
inay be mangled and worried for the plea- 
sure of benevolent men, with entire im- 
punity. When will the canting spirit of 
this sentimental age begin to give proof of 
alittle consistency andcommon sense? The 


scientist must not inflict pain, even to elicit 


ways of cure from nature; but the bitterest 
agony may be ruthlessly inflicted on dumb 
animals, so that it be done under the 
guise of ‘sport.’ ”’ 

THE German Government has published 
a stringent decree prohibiting the use of 


| poisonous colors for the manufacture ot 


food-products or articles of food. Those 
which contain the following materials or 


| compositions are included in this proscrip- 


tion: Antimony (oxide of antimony), ar- 
senic, barium (except sulphate of baryta), 


_ lead, chromilum (except pure chromic ox- 


ide), cadmium, copper, mercury (excepting 
cinnibar), zine, tin, gambose, picric acid. 
Again, the preserving and packing of food 


stuff or food-products intended for sale in. 


wrappers colored with the the above-named 
colors, or in barrels in which the poisonous 
color is soemployed that the coloring mat- 
ter can pass into the contents of the barrel, 
is prohibited, as are also the same colors in 
the manutacture of playthings, with the ex- 

of varnish and oil-paints made of 
l The use of 


white and chrom 
with arsenic for the manu 


vellow 
} 


colors prepared 
facture of paper-hangings and dress mater- 
ials is likewise forbidden. 

A GREATER amount of common sense is 
required in adorning a room with pictures 


| than would be needed in settling the details 


ing pictures.’ 





| in his shoes, Tristan murmuring, as 
| stalked away with an injured air, and the 
| page, no doubt, laughing in his sleeve, after 
| the manner of his irreverent kind. 





] aE aaa 
of a new constitution. The room is fur 


nished with the chief articles. What is now 
wanted is grace, delicacy and relief. Never 
purchase what are commonly called ‘‘star. 
Obtrusive, glaring and 
highly-colured sketches are marks of bad 
taste. Beauty does not thrust itself for- 
ward; it is shy and retiring: hides itself, so 
to speak, and steals on the fancy and th 
eye most gently. Brilliant reds, terrible 
yellows, and all the rest of the primary col 
ors, go a long way; a little of them is better 
than a feast. Let the pictures you hang on 
your walls be soft in tint, and the effect 
will be fur greater than if many dollars 
were spent in what really might be called 
‘“‘noisy’’ canvasses, from the way in which 
they distract the attention from the rest of 
the sober apportionments of the room. 
Hang al) pictures, too, to balance each 
other, and as far as possible on a level with 
the eye—that is, the line upon which they 
are seen to the best advantage. 

A popuULAR Parisian singer, as she en- 
tered the theatre on a recent evening, re- 
ceived from the door-keeper a bundle which 
provoked great merriment when she opened 
it in the green-room. It contained a rvasted 
chicken, with a note from an ardent ad- 
mirer, begging that she would serd her por 
trait and ‘‘something belonging to her 
which she held to be precious,’’ toa given 
address. As thelady happens to be mar- 
ried, her husband undertook to cool the ar- 
dor of her correspondent bya reply which 
ran thus: ‘‘Sir, as my wife is busy dress- 
ing her last baby (a girl, dear sir,) she re- 
quests me to answer your note, and to 
send you my portrait, her husband being, 
she assures me, what she deems most pre- 
cious—at least at present. With regard to 


her photograph, you will find it at N——’s 


gallery, and I may tell you that the re 
nuwned photugraphér makes a great reduc- 
tion when large quantities are taken.. And, 
finally, my daughter being six months old 
you might a little later on, in transferring 
to the child the great love you bear for the 
mother, become my son-in-law. Who 
knows? Yours truly, X——.”’ 

Wnuat was done before ice came into use’ 
In Oriental countries the devices were few 
and simple. A low temperature was ob 
tained by the evaporation of water througt 
porous jars, the articles to be cooled being 
placed inside. The waters of deep wells 
were eagerly sought for, and are to-day in 
as much demand as they were in the time 
of Christ. Aside from these, there is but 
little comfort in tropical countries where 
ice is yet unknown; and the pious Mussul- 
man resigns himsclf to fate with much more 
philosophy than a Christian shows under 
the same circumstances. Here, even at the 
present day, in many parts of the country, 
the customs of our forefathers are followed. 
Articles to be preserved are suspended half 
way down the wells, or cellars are dug 
deep enough, with the aid of thick stone 
walls to defy the heat. When once a moun- 
tain stream can be diverted to supply the 
house and dairy, ice can be dispensed with; 
but.at the present time, the large cities 
would be .almost as deserted and panic- 
stricken,should ice disappear,as they would 
with a failure of water. 


A LITTLE adventure which once cost 
Wagner, the composer, a bad ducking, il- 
lustrates the precarious footing on which fa- 
vorites stand with a sovereign highly sensi- 
tive as to his dignity. A water party by 
moonlight had been organized on the lake 
near King Louis’ summer palace,and a cele- 
brated prima donna had been invited to 
sing some of the duets from ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’’ with the King. Wagner, in his 
fancy dress, and a page, who sculled, com- 
pleted the quartette in the royal boat. It 
was all very poetical, and the lady, carried 
away by the romance of the occasion, made 


| so bold as to administer a gentle caress to 
| the King, who resented this breach of eti- 


quette by a push which sent her overboard. 
Wagner plunged after the soprano, whose 
tuneful voice was being raised with rare 
force, and succeeded in rescuing her; but it 
was a doleful party that presently stepped 
stepped ashore—Isolde sobbing and wring 
ing her clothes, the Meistersinger creaking 
Le 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 





BY CANON BELL. 





Apple blossoms! apple blossoms! 
Dainty sweet, and dainty fair. 

What on earth to me so lovely ’ 
What on earth to me so rare ? 


In the spring-time, in the spring-timc, 
In the childbood of the year; 

When the birds come back to forests 
Now no longer dark and drear. 


Then the modest little violet, 
And the snow-drop, pure and white, 
Ope their eyes and hail the spring-time, 
Smiling in its happy light. 


Then I hall ye, apple blossoms, 
Then I watch ye bud and bluom: 

And I give ye gladdest welcome 
As I breathe your sweet perfume, 


For a happy recollection 
Comes to me of long ago— 

Of words spoken in the spring-time, 
Of words spoken sweet and low, 


And tome they are far sweeter, 
Better, dearer every way ; 

For I sat beneath their branches 
On that glad and happy day. 


Branches bending loving o'er me, 
Waving gently in the air, 

Ringing sweet congratulations, 
Crowning me with blossoms fair. 


Do you wonder that I love them ? 
That to me they still are dear? 

That I call them my *‘good angels ?*’ 
Sweetest blossoms of the year? 





Apple bic ‘ apple bl 5! 
Dainty pink, and dainty white, 

Blessings shower down upon ine, 
Strew my path with flowers bright. 


In the spring-time, in the spring-time, 
Come ye back to me each year, 

Bringing with your fairy presence 
Mem'ries bright, vid age to cheer. 


Saved. 


—_—- 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 

















dis-used iron foundry, where the fires 

had all gone out long ago, and where 

the very ghost of dead toil seemed lurking 

behind old chimneys and great piles of 

broken iron-work and heaps of slag and 

cinders, stood a little brick house, once the 

roperty of an overseer of the foundry, who, 
ike it, had had his day, and was dead. 

Now Mrs. Bishop lived in it—a grim, 
elderly lady, witha face like that of a nan, 
a little,shaduwy moustache upon her upper 
lip, and black eyes that even age could not 
dim. e° 

People said that she was rich, and that she 
had inoney put away in the secret places of 
the old house. 

If they were right she wasa brave old 
woman, for she lived quite alone, at least 
halt aiile from any other residence, with 
only a tew old servent-woman for coinpany 
and ection. 

Friends Mrs. Bishop had none. 

She had been a lively, sociable woinan 
fifteen years before; but just as her hey-day 
was passing, just at the time when woman 
most needs the love and tenderness of the 
lover of her youth, Mr. Bishop, who was 
old enough to know better, suddenly dis- 


[as in a hollow, not far from the old 


~eeeee 

ith him vanished two thousand pounus 
—Mrs. Bishop’s property—and a young per- 
son, with pink and white complexion and 
big blue eyes, who made Mrs. Bishop's 
dresses. 

The insulted wife never mentioned her 
husband's name again. 

She secured herselt from future plunder; 
sold her pretty residence in the heart of the 
village, and retnoved to the small brick 
house near the deserted foundry. 

From that she paid no visits and received 
none, and her heart grew very hard. 

Old Sarah alone remained in her service. 
To her Mrs. Bishop was never unkind. 

Sarah had been the first to break thenews 
of Mr. Bishop's flitting to her tnistress, and 
in the warmth of her sympathy had anathe- 
matized him and ber, and all they took. 

Mrs. Bishop had never forgotten this 
anathetna. 

The rest of her small world were her 
enemies. ° 

She had stood before tnem a slighted, de- 
seited, unbappy woman. 

She hated them because they had been 
Spectators of her mwnisery. 

Alone in this secluded house the two 
women had lived for years, when one day 
there came to the door a sinall, dirty-faced 
waif, who carried a basket in his hands, and 
who having pushed open the door, had 
penetrated as far as the parlor itself, when 
astrong hand came down upon his collar, 
and a voice cried, ‘Cone, now, what do you 
want here ?” 

It was Mrs, Bishop who spoke. 

_ “I’m sellin’ lozenges,”” was the answer, 
in a sort of professional r whine. 

‘Lozenges, two papers for three pence.” 

“What should I want of lozenges ?”’ re- 
plied the lady. “You'd no business to open 
the door !”’ 


Then a glance into the grimy little tace, | 


pretty despite the dirt, softened the elderly 
woman’s heart. e 
‘“‘Who sends you out to sell lozenges at 
your age ?”’ she asked. 
‘I ain’t sent ; I come,”’ replied the boy. 
** Ob !”’ anid the old lady. 
“Bat aad mother and tather know, I 


“yr 

“*1 never had any,’’ replied the child. “I 
used to be in an ’sylum, but they used to 
beat us, and I run away. 


THE SATURDAY 


a ms m~ 


‘Now I live with Granny Potter—me and 
some other fellows, 

“She's cheap because she got acellar, and 
and some folks don’t like the rats. I don't 
care, though.”’ 

“Poor child !"" said Mrs. Bishop, a thought 
ot @ little boy she had lost years beture 
making her voice more kindly than usual. 

“Poor child! 

“You look pale and pinched. 

| ae you often have very little to 


The boy nodded, 

‘Sarah !"’ cried Mrs. Bishop, suddenly. 

At this the old servant trotted out of the 
kitchen, and stood staring at the unwonted 
apparition. 

“The impudence of him!’ she exclaimed. 

“I might have known ‘twasn't sate to 
leave the door unlocked.” 

“No matter, Sarah,’’ said Mra, Bishop. 
“Is there any of that chicken-pie left ?"’ 

“Plenty,” replied Sarah. 

“Put it on the table, and let this cnild eat 
all be wants,”’ said Mrs. Bishop. 

Sarah obeyed. 

She had no choice but to obey, but she did 
sO unwillingly. 

All this while Mrs. Bishop watched the 
boy with curious eyes. 

Nowand then she smiled softly to herself, 
and as Sarah locked up the spoons, she 
said, kindly, ‘‘There’s « tin basin and a 
roller-towel in the kitchen porch, and the 
purup is close by. 

“Let me see what you look like witha 
clean face,” 

The child laughed, and obeyed. 

He returned to Mrs. Bishop with a bright 
sinile. 

And now he was 
child. 

“That was nice pie,” he sai’. ‘(iranny 
Potter doesn’t give us stuff like that. 

“Thanky, inissus.”’ 

“You can come here every day, it you 
like,’’ said the lady. 

“You must come to the kitchen door, 
though. There is always enough for one 
more, 

“Heigho! If you will come, perhaps I 
can find soine warin stockings for you.” 

“Thanky’, missus,” replied the boy. “I'll 
come,”’ 

He said no more, but he felt like one in 
a dream. 


A dinner like that every day. 
impossible. 

“You will be sorry tor this, I’m afraid 
inutin,”’ said old Sarah, when the child was 
gone. 

“Those street boys aren’t to be trusted, 
and I wonder at you, mum—I do,” 

“IT wonder at mysclf, Sarah,’’ said Mrs. 
Bisaop. 

“But I suppose it comes of his being so 
small, and so hungry. 

“T thought of poor little Sain who died, 
and how soine dead mother inay have loved 
this baby. You don’t begrudge him a 
ineal, Sarah ?”’ 

She shook her head, and went back to the 
kitchen. 

“Something must be going to happen to 
Mrs. Bishop,”’ she said to herself. “I never 
saw anything like this before. 

“She that won't let the fine q. ality pass 
her door-sill.”’ 

But despite Sarah's prophecies nothing 
happened, except that Mrs. Bishop went to 
the village store and bought sume stockings 
and flannel. 

The boy caine next day and was fed as 
before. 

Afterwards Mrs. Bishop presented him 
with the stockings and shirts she had made, 
and with acomb and brush, and plenty of 
good advice besides. Sarah was astonished 
and indignant. 

“Stragglers never come to any good, 
muin,”’ she said, solemnly. 

“When we are robb and murdered 
you'll be sorry you encouraged a gutter-boy 
like that.” 

But Mrs. Bishop turned upon her sharp- 
ly, and bade her hold her tongue. 

In fact, a miracle seemed to have been 
worked. 

The hard, stern woman had becoine soft- 
hearted. 

She fed the boy, clothed him, taught him 
to know right froin wrong. 

Soon she began to teach him to read and 
write. 

He learnt readily. 

It wasasight tosee him sitting beside 
the old lady at the library table while she 
put on her glasses to criticise his pot-hooks, 
which Peter—that was the boy’s namme— 
mnade very well. 

“Mrs. Bisbop must be losin’ her senses,”’ 
said Sarah to herself. 

The stony face of Mrs. Bishop had a gen- 
tle look now-a-days, and all seemed 
brighter in the house. 

So Christinas Eve came with a letter for 
Sarah. 

A boy brought it to the door, and the old 
woman spelt it through her glasses, and 
took it to ber inistress, 

‘It seems to be from iny niece, 
“or, about her, rather. 

“Tt tells me she is very ill, and wants me 
to come over. 


indeed quite a pretty 


It seemed 


” 


she said, 


EVENING POST. 


“But couldn’t I send someone to stay 
until I come back ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Bishop. 

And with her own hands she helped to 
harpess the meek old horse and led him 
out into the road. 

These two women did 
themsel ves. 

Then Sarah, trembling with agitation, 
climbed into the vehicle, and Mrs, Bishop 
watched her out of sight. 

“Peter will be over this evening," she 
said to herself. 

“T must talk to him. 

“T must take him away from all those 
people and send him to schoo!,” 

She smiled to herself. 

“What a bright boy he is!’ she said. He 
will du ine credit.”’ 

The copy-book was on the table; cider 
and nuts, apples and ginger bread on a 
tray. 

Mra, Bishop absolutely walked to the 
window and peeped through the curtain to 
watch for Peter. 

Ina few minutes a little dark figure ran 
upthe garden path, and the bell tinkled 
softly. 

Mrs. Bishop went to the door, and Peter 
rushed in, and closed and bolted it behind 
him. 

The light from the lamp in the entry fell 
upon his face. 

It was white with terror. . 

He clutched Mrs, Bishop's dress in both 
hands, 

“Come in!’ he whispered. “I have sueh 
a dreadful thing to tell vou. Pull the 
blinds down. 

“No one can see from the outside now. 
Oh, what shall I do ?—what shall I do ?”’ 

“What is the matter, Peter ?"' asked Mrs, 
Bishop, sitting down in her arm = chair, 
while the boy crouched, shivering, before 
the grate. 

To her surprise he turned towards her 
and sank down upon his knees, tolding his 
hands, as she had taught him to do when 
he prayed. 

“Oh, you don’t believe I am bad enough 
to steal from you, or do you any harin? 

“You wouldn't believe that, would you, 
as Sarah does ?”’ he pleaded. 

“Why,of course not, child,’’ replied Mrs. 
Bishop. 

“Indeed I wouldn’t,’’ he said. 
wouldn't! 

“You’ve been #80 good to ine, and treated 
me asit I was your own boy; and [ love 
you—love you! 

“But I inust be quick ; and what [’m 
going to tell you is the solemn truth, 

“You didn’t know how bad I was when 
I caine here. 

“All them folks at Grranny Potter's are 
thieves and burglars, 

“T was sent to steal what I could, and 
thein lozenges was just to take folks in. 

“IT didn’t use to care ; but you taught ine 
what was right to do. 

“And then I got to pretending I never 
got a chance to steal nothing, and they beat 


everything for 


“Oh, I 
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However, have no fear. 
your safety. 

“Let all seein to be as usual. Retire to 
your rootn at ten. : 

“Meanwhile, do not leave this one. 
on guard, 

“You are quite safe." 

Then the tnagistrate bustled out of the 
room, leaving Peter and Mrs. Bishop to- 
gether. 

Strange cieaks and squeals were heard . 
all over the house—a little clash and clatter; 
then low voices; then all was still. The 
magistrate returned. 

“Retire to your rooin, Mra, Bishop, if you 
please,"’ he said. 

“Do not undress or light your lamp, but 
lie down in your clothes, 

‘Peter, leave acandle in the kitchen, and 
lie upon the floor, 

“Attwo o'clock let the burglars in,as you 
promised, 

‘4io0d night !” 

A weaker woinan than Mrs. Bishop would 
have asked questions. 

She did not. 

She went quietly to her rooin. For a long 
tine she lay, with the coverlet drawn over 
her, listening for some sound. 

Then there came the opening of a door— 
a slow creak on the stairs, 

She saw a flash of light from a lantern on 
the wall, and the dark shadow of a head in 
the midst. 

The burglars were there. 
nen bent over the bed, 

But where were her protectors? There 
was no sound, no movement, Had they 
failed her ? 

‘“iag and tie her,”’ 
always safest.’’ 

“Tt's safest to blow 
once,” said another. 

A hand touched her shoulder, 

‘T am deserted !—I shall be murdered I" 
said Mrs, Bishop. 

And in asort of desperate fury she sprang 
up in bed, and stood on the floor between 
her assailants, 

At this instant the room became filled 
With light, which flashed trom: several open 
lanterns; and trom under the bed, frou 
behind the curtains, wherever they could 
be hidden, sprang armed policemen, hid- 
den there by the magistrate without Mrs. 
Bishop's knowledge. 

She was safe, 

There is litthe nore to tell. 

The robbers met with tbeir proper pum 
ishinent, and their littie vietinn, Peter, be 
eamethe lion of the hour, Mrs. Bishop de- 
claring ber intention of adopting bitn, and 
Sarah, who had returned lowue ina terrible 
fright early in the morning, heartily 
seoonding the resolution. 

To-day no one could recognize in the 
handsome, happy youth the poor little 
lozenge-boy ot five vears ayo; no mother 
is prouder of her child than is Mrs. Bishop 
of her adopted son, who is to be heir to all 
her fortune, 


I assure you of 


‘Two masked 


sail one voice, ** It's 


her bralns out at 


—_> - >_> 





me. I never told 'ein how good you was to 
ine, Only that vou gin ine victuals, and that 
saved iny keep, so they liked it. | 

“But ive heard em talking about you, 
and I listened, but couldn’tinake out any- | 
thing until to-night. 

“To-night Bill comes to ine—Black Bill 
they call him for his hair and eyes—and 
says he, Pete, look here, you’ve beena | 
useless cub for some tine back, and you've 
got to go into business now. 

“We're going to break int») that brick 
house near the foundry to-night. Thero’s 
lot’s of money there, we're te ld. 

“And the old woman has been giving vou | 
Victuals lately; s0 you can yettu. Pretend 
to be ill,’ says he, ‘after you'vs got your 
supper, and ask to sleep betore the tire in 
the kitchen. Mind you're not able to stand 
or sit. 

“They'll let you do it, never fear; and at 
two o'clock get open the kitchen door for | 
us. That's all you'll have todo. ‘There's 
a clock in the kitehen, I suppose ?”’ 

“+ Yes,’ says I—and I didn’t dare to look 
at him.’’ 

“See, you don’t go to sleep then. 
“We've sent a humbug Jetter to Sarah, 
and it’s all right with her. You ain’t afraid 
to do it, Pete.’’ 

“So I promised, and I've come here; and 
now,you Know, you can send for the police, | 
and you can send ime to prison, loo, If you 
like, only I swear I wouldn't steal trom 
you nor see you hurt in no way for a tor- 
tune,’’ ; 

“I believe you, my poor child,’’ said 
Mrs. Bishop. 

She prom tall and straight, betore the 
fire, and looked into it for afew moments 
with the old stern look. 

Peter,” she said, “1 trust vou. 

“T am going Ww writea note to Mr. Severn, 
the magistrate. 

“You must take it w him and come back 
to ine. 

“Let the dreadful wretches who sent you 
believe you are ready to obey them, and I 
think all will be well.”’ 

Then Mrs. Bishop wrote a few lines upon 
a sheet of paper, placed it in an envelope, 
and yave it to the boy. 

‘(50 Out by the side door and through the 





“It's signed ‘A Neighbor.’ 


“Peggy iwnust be bad if she can’t write 








herself. 
‘‘And where’s the boys? I’in quite upset 
and frightened. 


“You must go to her at once, Sarah,’’ said 
Mrs. Bishoy 
“You can drive robt ‘ I sha 
| not want him fora flew davs. 
“Pot him to the light cart, and don't 


hurry back if you're needed, 

“It seems wrong to leave you all alone on 
Christinas Eve,’’ said Sarah, *‘but needs 
must. And the chicken is stuffed and the 
pie made. 


garden,”’ she said. 
“If anyone is watching, you will not be 


| seen going in that way.”’ 


Tien the old lady sat alone again, and 


her brave heart beat high with wrath 


Not ior a noment ficd = whe 
tar . ’ sha < ; ‘ 
iv ian we 
Peter ca back i 
miagistrate followed hiin 
“IT ve done tnyself the pleasure »f " 


for the first titne in fifteen years,’’ he said. 
“Well, well, so you have got yourself into 
trouble at last. 

“You had much better trusted the banks. | 


Maud’s Ghost. 


KY GKORGKE ARNOLD. 





half asleep, before the open window of 

my room, lazily sinokiny acigar ; and 

feeling altogether jolly and comfortable, 

when I was startled by asharp ring of the 

bell. I aroused tiyself, and going tothe 
door, Saw the postiman. 

] took the letter, returned 


| ): I. sultry dayin August I was seated, 


to my room, 


land breaking the seal, found it to be from 


my friend Tom, written dn histown happy, 
careless style, as follows: 


“DrRAK JACK, 
“J tell into this) place, Beechman, by 
accident, and find like the tly in the spider's 
parlor, that it is tiuch casier to yet in than 


out. The facet of the matter is) linin love. 
You needn't laugh; it's a clear case this 
time. I am yotny to be tarried next 
f nonth; come down and be best nan. Will 


promise you good fishing, pretty girls, a 
real ghost, and noendot tun. Will meet 
you to-morrow. 
: “Eternally yours, 

"Tom TeX peRSON.’ 

I studied the matter and 
concluded togo, 

The next morning I 
and rushed to the 
catch the train. 

On arriving at Beechman, I found 
waiting for ine with «a horse and trap. 

Jumping in, we drove round to his rooms, 
where, aller refreshing the launer tan, we 
seated ourselves tor a talk. 


over, finally 
packed mv valise, 
Station just im time to 


Tom 


J was looking outof the window, trying 
tusee What sort of a place [had fallen into. 
when I noticed in the distance, on the side 
of a sinall hill, a graveyard, and close by, 
half hidden by the tree*, a queer-looking 
house, 

It stood all alone, far away from any 
other dwelling, and tad a dreary, lonely 
look > yel the stuoke curlithy up among the 
trees showed that the place was Inbabited. 

Turning round, | interrupted Tom's re- 


inarks by asking, Who lives in thas queer 

fhouse by the graveyard ?” 

‘Ci tyeostes hae answered, slowly ani 
~ fitii 

“i rng tay OK Of ainazement, he added 

ir air up here 
." =} 
y 1; see Liat vy " 
the left ? Phat bel we squire 


Brown,who lived there with his only enild, 
a girl, a beautiful blonde,ms good and sweet 


as she was beautiful. 
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Dewdrop. , 


BY JENNIE C. LONG, 


T is all very nice,’’ said Doris Lear, ‘for 
novel writers to talk so much about rural 
felicity ; to attire their rustic heroines in 

spotiess imuslins, and send them into the 
kitchen,from where,in a marvelously short 
time, they retarn without baving cruinpled 
a flute, or having unromantically retained 
anv odor of coffee or garlic—a woman in 
real life knows better than to wear muslin 


in a kitchen.”’ 

Doris was engaged to be married to Rus- 
sell Morris, and unlike inost bride elect, 
she was very unhappy. 

Not thatshe did not love her betrothed 
husband, or that he did not satisfy her even 
to the finest fiber of her idealistic na- 
ture. 

I. was because she did love him that she 
was so miserable. 

Russell was only a poor farmer with the 
support of a widowed imother and two 
voung sisters depending upon his exer- 
tions. 

“Different m:nds incline to 
jects.”’ 

Doris “sighed for harmony, grace, and 
gentlest beauty.”’ 

She was only alittle flower-faced girl- 
wotnan. 

Recently a little grief had bubbled up in 
her life, and its little wild wailing would 
not be hushed again. 

All the fariners’ wives that Doris knew 
wore soiled print dresses; and their only 
thought seemed to be kow to get through 
with their work. 

They had no time to add little feminine 
touches of beauty to their homes,or to wear 
a bright ribbon now and then, and let the 
sunshine chase the shadows froin their 
faded faces. 

“Oh,’’ thought poor little Doris, ‘‘I would 
rather die to-day than be transformed into 
one of those women. 

“It is not that I want wealth or the exter- 
nal splendor which it gives. 

“It, now, I had filty hands instead of 
only two, I could know no greater happi- 
ness than to call inyself Russell’s wile. 

“It L had only halt as many as Briareus, 
I could do allthe drudging and still have 
tiine left to wear pretty dresses, to have iny 
bouks and flowers, to make my huinble 
little ho.ne an earthly Paradise. 

“IT could indeed feel that ‘there is that 
maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing.’ 

“But I’m talking nonsense, 

“T have only two hands and they are not 
sufficient. 

“I cannot marry Russell, that is all. 

‘To do so would be cruel to both himand 
me.”’ 

Doris had been thinking of all this fora 
long tiie. 

The rose-bloom faded from her cheeks 
and the quiver about her mouth told of 
deep distress. 

It she had been a less conscientious girl, 
she would have wrecked her own and her 
lover’s life by marrying him. 

But ehe was scrupulously bhonest—one of 
nature’s little flowers that would bloom to 
the end without losing any of its pristine 
fragrance. 

‘Feeling as I do, it would be dishonest 
to marry him,” sobbed the little girl- 
woinan. 

‘‘He calis ine his ‘dewdrop,’ his ‘snow- 
drop,’ but dearly as I love him, were I to 
becoine his wife, I would make his life all 
shadow and not sunshine. 

‘Il cannot bear it any longer. 

“When Russell comes this evening, I 
shall tell hiin all.”’ 

It was evening now and she was waiting 
for ber lover. 

She was standing ata window in an old 
fashioned sitting-room watching the talling 
leaves. 

She heard the clock from her mother’s 
rooin strike four, and as the last chime died 
away she heard the click of the gate latch 
and saw Russell coming up the chrysan- 
theinuin-bordered walk. 

He looked up and saw her and a great, 
glad light instantly illuminated his noble 
lace. 

Doris buried her face in her hands. 

“Oh, God, assure ine that I am doing 
right! 

“I want to do right, only right!"’ she 
cried. 

She heard Russell stop in the hall to take 
off his hat and overcoat, but she did not go 
to meet lim, did not even turn her face to- 
wards biim, when ina little while he caine 
into the rooin. 

‘Dewdrop, something is wrong. 

“Surely you are ill, darling?” 

He was not a bhandsoine inan—a tall fori, 
an honest, sunburned face, and hands that 
were not at all shapely and white; but such 
as he was, Doris loved hiin, and it was very 
hard to send him away. 

“Yes,” she said, looking at him with 
tired, woeful eyes, “I think Iaméill; at 
least I ain tired —e0 tired of everything.” 

‘*W hat has gone wrong, little girlie? 

“T have noticed for soinetime that some- 


different ob- 


thing was troubling you; but I have 
waited for you to tell me in your own 
way.”’ 

“Sit down and I will tell you.”’ 

When he had seated himself, she went 
behind his chair and clasped her little 
hands before his eyes, for she did not wish 


knew they 
héard her 


to see the terrible pain that she 
would reflect after he had 


a 

‘*You say for sometime you have noticed 

that I wes troubled about something. 
“Dear Russell, I have been thinki of 

our future, and the thought has not given 

me pleasure. 








| would, she could 





“Ob, Russell, I can never make you un- 
derstand that I think we can not open that 
future together as we have intended !" 

She had not meant to tell him in so sud- 
den a manner, but she was too miserable to 
choose words, 

He arose from his chair and looked at 
her as though he did not understand. 

“I do not understand you, Dewdrop, 

“Why can we not spend the future to- 
gether?” 

“Because we are both so crueliy poor,” 
she suid. 

“Oh, Dewdrop, do you scorn my pov- 
erty ?” he cried, with a ring of pain in his 
voice, 

He was standing at one end of the hearth 
and she at the other. 

“No, it is not that. 

“You will go away from me_ with harsh 
thoughts because [ cannot makeyou under- 
stand what it is. 

“Six months ago,when you told me that 
you loved me, there was no happier girl in 
all the world than I. 

‘I thought then, and 1 still think that 
“there is nothing half so sweet in life, as 
love's young dream.’ 

“But, of late, the near approach of our 
wedding day, has necessarilv aroused a new 
train of thought—has forced ime to think 
less of the present and more of the future. 

“Dear Russell, it seems bard to say it,but 
T cannot help but feel that that future holds 
only gloom for you and ine. 

“Your life isa hard one, so hard that I 
have concluded that I cannot be your 
wife.”’ 

She looked at hiin. 

His face was very white, and the implor- 
ing look in his eyes seeined to say— 

“Do net take this last ray of sunshine 
from my life!’ 

“You are ill, Dewdrop ; you cannot mean 
what you say. 

“Oh, tell ine, darling, that vou do not 
mnean it!’’ he cried, gathering the little 
thing in his arms, with a passion which 
said far more eloquently than words could 
sAy— 

“It would break my heart to give her 
up.” 
“T cannot, Russell, for I do imean 
it. 

“T think I would rather be 
grave to-day than to marry you. 

Slowly and distinctly the words were 
spoken, and he knew that she had deter- 
inined to send him away. 

“Oh, Dewdrop, if it could be otherwise— 
if it could be otherwise. 

Inthat “could be,"’ he sawa vision of 
himself with Doris, tender and true, stand- 
ing at his side. 

There was gladness on their faces, and 
the sunshine threw its light upon the walls 
of their humble little home. 

The dews were falling, and the lonely 
twilight star shining against a leaden sky as 
he went away. 

As he Opened the gate which led to the 
road, a light waggonette, in which sat five 
or six solt-eyed Italians with musical in- 
struments was passing. 

The shadow deepened on his brow as he 
caught the words of an old familiar song 
that they were singing— 


put in my 


** *Neath the shadows down the meadow, 
Dead leaves lie on every side,** 


Then, when they were almost out of 
sight, the chorus floated back to hiin. 
“ET will meet you, Twill greet you, 
When the roses come again, ** 
* * a *” * 


One year had come and gone. 
Doris was standing at a window watching 


| the falling leaves, and the fine, misty rain 


as it feli against the window panes. 

She was very lonely to~lay,and try as she 
not help repeating Car- 
lyle’s cheerless lines— 


“Whatis hope? Asmiling rainbow, 
Children gather through the wet, 
‘Tis not here, sll yonder, yonder, 
Never urchin found it yet.** 


Yesterday she had stood by the grave of 
Mrs. Morris and listened tothe dull thud 
of the clodsof earth as they tell upon the 
coffin. 

She would have given worlds then if she 
could have gone to Russell and have = coim- 
forted himin his hour of grief; but as it 
was, she had not spoken one word. 

‘*Doris,’’ called Mrs. Lear, who 
ting by a cheertul fire. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“T want you to take Lottie and Dave, and 

o over to Russell's and persuade him to 
Pot his little sisters come home with 
you. 

“You know, 
lonely now. 

“A man is very well in his way, 
somehow, be does not know 
fortone intime of trouble 
does.”’ 

“Oh, mother, I can’t go there!”’ 


Doris, they inust 


but 
how to com- 
as 4 wotnan 
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with her tearful face muffled against his 
breast. 

She was only six years old, 
mother had ineant all. 

Her little torin was convulsed with sobs 
as she cried— 

“Oh, brother Russell, I want 
matinina, 

“Does death inean that we shall never see 
her again ?"’ 

Mittie laid het head against her brother's 
knee and sobbed, too, as though her little 
heart would burst. 

Poor Russell, the grief of 
sisters imade it all so much 
bear. 

It was very hard to listen to the sobs and 
to feel that ne had no power to comfort 
them. 

He clasped them in his arins and pressed 
his cheek against their tear-wet faces, and 
in a voice broken with emotion said — 

“Dear little sisters, our mother is in 
Heaven. 

“She cannot come to us, but remember 
somne day we shall yo to her. 

“Try not to be so sad. 

“You have brother Russell who loves you 
even as nother did.”’ 

Then the dvor opened softly, and Doris, 
Dave, and Lottie came in. 

Doris went up to the sad little group and 
sat down at Russell's feet upon an ottoman 
which Mittle had just vacated. 


and to her 


my dear 


his little 
harder to 


“IT have come to take Mittie and Hettie 
hoine with me. 

“May they come?” 

He disengaged the little girls’ arins 
froinaround his neck and arose from his 


chair. 

*Yes—comfort them for ine, Doris, and I 
will bless you always.”’ 

Then he opened the door and went 
out. 

Doris put ber arins around the little girls 
and drew thei to ber side. 

“Would you not like w go home with 
me ?”’ she asked, caressingly. 

“We cannot leave brother Russell,’’ said 
Mitcie. 

“Do come,”’ pleaded Lottie; 


Dave and 


“we will have such tun playing to- 
gether.” 

“No, no,’’ sobbed both little girls; ‘‘we 
can’t go away to play, and leave brother 


Russell all by himself to listen to the rain 
falling upon mother’s grave.” 


“But, perhaps he would yo, too,’’ said 
Dave. 

“T’'ll go and ask him.” 

“(Come back, Deve; I will ask Russell,”’ 


said Doris as she walked to the window and 
looked out. 5 

She saw Russell leaning upon the 
gate inan attitude of unutterable 
ness. 

She went out to hitn, and) before 
aware of her presence, laid her hand upon 
his arm. 


little 
weari- 


“Russell, Mittie and Hettie will not go 
without you. 
“To gratify them, will you not go, 


too?”’ 

“T cannot, Doris.’’ 

The rich color rushed to her cheeks, and 
the little hand lying on his arm = trein- 
bled, buta little desperate expression of 
firmness settled about her lips as she 
said— 


ago I told you [I could never be 
wife? 

“Will you forget that, Russelland let me, 
onee more, be your Dewdrop, and Mittic 
and Hlettie’s sister—imother?”’ 


your 








WAS Sit- | 


be very 


“Then you are a very unsyinpathetic girl, | 


Doris. 

**] am not well enough to go myself.’’ 

For alittle while Doris was silent, then 
in a hesitating voice she said— 

‘*{ will go, mnother.”’ 

tussel! Morris and his little sisters were 
indeed sad as they sat at their lonely tire 
side and listened tothe sobbing of the wind, 


and knew that the winter rain was falling 
npon thelr mother s grave 

[The firo was bur uf 
bright sparks flying up the ci 


poor little Mittie and H« 

the bright blaze and lively crackle,tor they 

were repeating ail the while -~ 
“The rain is falling upon 

grave.”’ 

Hettie was seated upon 


alist hated 


inother's 


Russell's knee 





He had not been looking at her, but now 
he turned quickly and took her hands in 
his. 

“No, never, never! 

“Onee Tasked you for your love and you 
refused it. 

“T do not want, I 
pity!’ 

“Tt is net pity that I offer you. 

“Oh, Russell, dg not make itso hard for 
me. 


whl not have your 


“Will you not understand that IT have 
been iniserable cyer since To sent you 
away. 

“Dear, Lhave learned that J love you, 


that all Glse is naught.” 
Then, as in the days ofold, the light came 


to hiseyes, and be took the litthe thing in 
bis arms and kissed her again and 
again. 

He did go home with Doris and the little 
yirls. 


Not lony after this, there was a quiet Lit- 
tle wedding at Mr. Lear's. 

Of course Doris was the bride. 
Thus she became Mittic and 
ter-nother, and Russell's precious 

wife, Dewdrop. 
—=> « 
KEEP UP THE Pikks. 
tice the frost on the window-panes 7? [tis 
the congealed vapor of your onee wartn 
rooun; and if you wartn the room, the trost 
will disappear, and you can see out into the 
world again. Let your heart grow cold, 
and the irost of distrust and bitterness wili 


Hlettie’s sis- 
hittle 


> 
-Did you ever no- 


gather around it, blinding the soul and 
shutting out the ligit; but kindle up the 
fires of love, and the windows of the soul 


will bevsxome as clear as crystal transmitting 
thelightot Heaven,and yiving you glitipses 
of Paradise. 


M. M. 
i . ae 
SKILL IN THE WORKSHOP. fo do good 
ré + rie ryan | 
plenty of Hop Bitters. Hiis systein 
rejuvenated, his nerves strengthened, ! 


| sight become ciear, and the whole constitu 
| tion be built up to a higher working condi- 
|} tion. 


he was 


“Russell, can you forget that one year 


li 


Mrs. Dobb’s Letters. 


KY JULIA GODDARD. 








NE day Mrs. Dobbs wrote the following 
( ) letter to her intimate friend, Mrs. 

Sinith :— 

“DARLING,— 

“Can't you come over on Tuesday and 
spend accuple of days with me? I am 
very anxious to see you. Bring your dear 
baby with vou. Howl long to kiss the 
sweet cherub ! 

* Yours ever, ' 
“Lovutma.” 


She gave the letter to Mr. Dobbs to post, 
and he put it in his coat pocket, 

On his way totown he met aiman, and 
they got into such an exciting discussi: 1 
over the Egyptian question that Dobbs for 
got all about the letter, and let it lie in his 
pocket. 

Mrs. Dobbs waited. 
answer; but none came, 

She waited till Tuesday arrived am’ 
passed without Mrs. Sinith turning up witl 
the baby or sending ber a reply. 

Mrs. Dobbs was indignant. She sat down 
and wrote another letter as follows :— 


She waited for an 


‘“ Mrs. SMiru,— 


“T am very anxious to know why you 
didn't reply to my letter the otherday. It 
was more than unkind. It you do not 
care to continue our acquaintance further, 
of course I don't. 

* Yours, &e«., 
* Louisa Donns,” 


Mrs. Dobbs, handed this letter to her 
husband as he was leaving the house in the 
morning,and told hiin to drop it in the post 
office as he went by. 

He said he would, and be put it carefull, 
in his pocket. 

At the corner of the street he met Lawyer 
Frees, and an animated discussion ensued, 
respecting the prospects of the party at th: 
general election. 

Mr Dobbs was so interested that he 
went to the lawyer's office, and stayed the 
an hour. 

By that tine the letler was forgotten, and 
all the conditions prepared for a war to the 
knife on the partof Mrs. Dobbs against 
Mrs. Stiith. 

A week rolled by, and Mrs. Dobbs hear | 
nothing from Mrs. Smith. 
| Mrs. Dobbs gradually grew inadder and 
| madder, 
| Her rage ran upto one hundred and ten 
| degrees in the shade, 

Now sho knew Mrs. Sinith intended to eu: 
her and insult her. 
| Finally, one day, she boiled clean over is 
| the following letter, addressed to Mrs. 
Sinith :— 


“MADAME,— 

“Your outrageous and impudent conduct 
towards tne, merits such scorn aud contempt 
as I feel, but cannot express, Heneetorth 
weare enemies! Lhate you! Yes, hate . 
and T regret that [ ever asked such a viper 
tomy house, Don't you ever dure to set 
, your footin iny doors, you or any of your 
comm ! Do you understand me ? 

“With contesupt, 
“Louisa Dons.” 





There was a fat@ity about it; but when 
Dobbs took this letter with hint he earried 
itin his hand; he met nobody who talked of 
the elections, but he went straight to the 
post-office and dropped it in. 

The next day Mr. Stith came to town 
and went to Dobbs’ office, and) presenting 
the letter to hit, asked, ‘Dobbs, what in 
the name of cominon sense does this mean? 
is your wife insa.ae ? 

Dobbs read it over slowly, and fora while 
he was bewildered, 

Suddenly a light dawned on hit. 

‘Gracious!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Why, ny goodness, Siuith, I had two 
letters to post for your wife, that Louisa 
yave ine, and T forgot to post them. She is 
nad because they were not answered,” 


“Where are those letters?’ asked Soiith 
caliniv. 

“Why, here,” said Dobbs, feeling in his 
poke Se 

“Nol Let me see, 


“Why, I deelare, they are 
of iny other coat, at home. 

“This isawtul ! 

“Suppose we po and explain, and try te 
pacify Louisa ?’ 

They went. 

When Dobbs opened the front door he 
saw atrunk inthe hall. 

Mrs. Dobbs was sitting on the stairs, with 
her bonnet on, erying. 

She had a bandbox, four bundles, and an 
umbrella with her. 

* Louisa, what on earth 
exclaimed Dots. 

“Tin going to leave vou 
to father’s to live.” 

“Wh-wh-what ace 
shrieked, 

“Ttrmeans that I have found ty letters to 
Mors. Stuithoin your coat pocket! You never 
{ Llieciga. 


in the pocket 


is the matter ? 
’ 


T’in yoiny back 


sall this tnean?’’ Dobbs 


1m peste 
' I belies vou did it on purpose, to thank 
t ible and break tv leart. I will 
j 1 ster, forever! 
| 1 Db s called Siith i and MM 
“ syuradua ~ thed 
4 aM 
“ ii 1 (Ti 
—_ * ie eel 


iF" Diamond Dyes are so perfect and 
beautiful that it isa pleasure to use thr 


| Equally good for dark or light colors, 10 cts. 
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*“Aboutthree voars ago the old gentletinan 
was fovtataal level top teed. Dlevart disease, the 
doctors sail 

“Whom the w ul it 
that he had leit everything to 
Mand, and appomted 


li was of was found 
his datueliter 


bawver Johuson 


(old Skinflint, the boys ealled him) as her 
guardian. 

“Maud and Kitten Craven—myv Kitten 
were alinost tose peecrbles and tt wos theopeht 
by everyone that Maud would be lett te 
Major Craven's are; butthere wes the will 
oule made and signed, with old Lawyer 
Johnson as guardian, 

“A few dave alter the funeral old Skin 


flint closed the big house on the bil, and 
moved to the house there by the grave vard, 
taking Maud with bitin. 

“One day, Johnson's sor, Tlenry, eame 
home from college to see his father before 
going abroad, 

“Shortly afterwards it was 
he was to marry Maud. 

“Henry Johnson was handsome aftera 
certain style, but had rather the look ofa 
rowue, 

“He was no better than 


rumored that 


his father, and 


ereat iwthe sorrow of evervoue when it 
Wwasknown he was to marry sweet little 
Maud. 

“About the lastof August Henry went 


abroad, and old Skinthiut took Maud away 
to school, 

“He was absent some ten 
turned to the haunted house, 
all alone. 

“Six weeks afterwards, Maud was brought 
home a corpse—died of scarlet fever, which 
Was then raging in the selool, 


days, then re 
living there 


“The coffin was not opened after its 
arrival here, for fearol spreading tue dis 
Case, 


“Soon people beyan to see ‘lghts movies 
about the old thouwse at all tlie 
Hight, and occasionally strane sounds ane 

creams were heard, often followed by 
strane shrieks of Lamuwhter, 

“Some of the boldest who have ventured 
near the house say thev lave seen a taee at 
the window,whieh receded as they watelied 
it, beckoning to them as it disappeared; but 


hours of 


‘hat was thought to be tore liagination 
than anveihing else. 
“Now that the house is liaunted it) is 


Aonount of 
Villarers 


avoided tnore than ever, and te 
money would induce anv of the 


Lo pass there after dhark. 

“Old Skinftlint still lives there undis- 
turbed, 

“When asked how he could live ina 
hannted house, he answered - 

“el don't go upsturs, and the whreost 
never comes down; so DT have nothing to 
foar.’”’ 

“On a closer eX atninAbIOnN OF | Squire 
Brown's will, it was found that couse of 


Maud’s death before beeoutne of ase, the 
preperty was to yo to heer getgarchian. 

“My Kitten stil grieves for Mond, and 
saves she will always believe there was foul 
play somewhere tn order to pet her money, 
iid that a8 the reason she latints the 


ebeetine, 


After Tom) had) ceased speaking, Po sat 
pulte StL fora moment or so, then ox 
‘ ‘ ved 

‘Youn To never believed in ghosts, buat 


if there's one in that house, To mean to see 
it” 

Troun stared at ine a moment,then holding 
out bis hand, said 

“ALL right, old fellow! Vil help vou all I 
can. 

“Oniv, Jack, don't do anvthing 
old Flinty isn’t) a pleasant ftellow 
with.’ 

] promised to heep out of 


rash, for 
to «heal 


trouble, and 


then started with hit to see Miss Katie 
Craven, or, a8 mny friend called lier, iwit- 
ten. 

We found her at the gate, wateling for 
us, 

She was a dark-haired, dark-evel lassie, 
and the name Kitten suited her per- 
fectly. 


I proposed, instead of going indoors, that 
we should take a walk out past the haunted 
house. 

Kitten agreed to this, so we started out to 
see the ghost. . 

We followedthe winding road around the 
graveyard, down the side of the hill, and 
stopped at the little gate whieh led) to th 
haunted house. 

The windows were closed and barred; 
but one of the upper ones had = a part of one 
of the shutters torn away, ledving asniddl 
square place or, Which you could see 
the window beyond. 

Everything about the place 
quiet. 

The moonlight struggling throush the 
trees fell directiv on the litthe square of 
lass revealed by the broken siiutter. 

We stood there without speaking.silentiv 
gazing at the house, when suddeniv there 
appeared at the little,square in the window 
a white, beautiful face. 

Then a hand was extended which began 
to beckon to us, as though entreating us to 
come and avenge the owner's wrongs, ana 
let the troubled spirit rest. 

As we stood rooted to the spot, the tace 
disappeared as suddenly as it caiie. 


was still aid 


There wasa wild seream, tollowed by 
sirieks tuushter, then all was st 
h ‘ 4 eae | er nainds \ 

ried 

“lus Maud tle Mau 

**C nD. l I Lil iM Away, r | ~/ 
fluint! 


Without hurried Kitten 
homme, aod then returned to our roonis, 

A good night's rest soon restored Kitten 
and ‘Tou. 

But 1 was changed. 

| seemed uader a . 

I could not eat, read, or sleep. 


BpewmkKiing, we 


tana OS i ERM ices ora 2 
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! : ; 
without further crime; but when she re- 


I was constantly haunted by that) beaut 
ful white face and beckoning hands, 

Wherever I went, whatever I did, th 
face always floating on before 
the, 

\boutthree nights after our adventur 
Tour and T were seated bv our window,tal 
ing oursiione before goon to bed. 

Eiven then the face did not leave ine, but 
scomed floating with the rings of singke it 
wodoutel the window, beygying me with 
lis sad, liploring eves to follow, 


seetned 


Presently the elock began striking the 
hour of iniduignt, and asthe Jast sound 
died away, I sprang to iy feet, exelaim- 
ltis 


‘Tom, TD can‘tstand this any longer! 

‘Ghost or devil, Pin going to see what it 
in 1°’ 

I seized tiny bat, rushed from the house, 
and was sooh outon the road, followed by 
Tourn 

Arriving at the gate of the haunted house, 
we paused to consider what 
Way of bewinnin the attack, 

Should we walk boldly upto the house 
and demand an entrance,and right tosearen 


the place frou parret to cellar, or what 
Should wed? 
Botore we could decide what was best, 


livhts bevan to dance about in the house, 

‘Phen all was dark except the room with 
the broken shutters, 

There the light stopped, 

Then we beard a screain, and a noise that 
sounded like blows, 

I turned to Tom ana remarked, “If that's 
aghost, all I have to say is that it) has good 
liatiges 27" 

Just then the 
tuistime Tthough I 
words 

“ilelp, help!’ 

Without pausing to think, I jumped over 
the low fenee, ran through the hall,the door 
of which stood Open, Sprang Up the steps, 
and gained the ghost’s room, at the door ot 
Which Tstopped, thunderstruck, 

Inone ecornor of the room, by the win- 
dow, was atall, old-lashioned bed ; and tied 
to one of the posts wisia beautiful girl, her 
vellow fair unbound and falling around 
her, 

In the centre of the roo, 
tome, Stood a litthe old mian, 

Ile bad in his hand a whip, 
le Seemed to have been 
yvirl. 

Ile stood there 
horribey. 

Phe girl raised her head and saw te, 

Rtoaching out her aris, she cried, luaiplor- 


was repeated ; and 
distinctly the 


screain 
heard 


with his back 


which 
the 


with 
beating 
chuckling 


yrinning and 


ingly — 

“On, Sir, for God's sake, save ine! 

That broke the spell, 

With a bound P reached the old man, and 
With one blow of my fist sent linn flying to 
the other side of bie roo, 

Paking out iy Kuile,E soon eut the eords 
that bound the poor girl, Who tell forward 
Pabrtiniyr be) dav APTS. 

Catehing ber more closely T hurried from 
the room, meeting Pou, who had just got 
over his astomishiment suflicientlhy to follow 
thie. 

“T's a 
ghost!’ 

My God! its Mand Brown!’ 
“Take her to Kitten.” 

As quickly as positble fT earried the un- 
econserous girlto Mr Craven's, where we 
soon had the whole family aroused ana 
attending the poor child. 

When she liad souew hat 
told her story. 

Old Skintlint had tried to make her marry 
hisson, and when she refused, sent her to 
his sister's house, saving she had gone off to 
school, 

Then,on the death of his sister,he brought 
ber home and shut her up, bringing his sis- 
ters body hone, and burying itas Maud’s, 

“Oh, sud Maud, ‘you don’t Know whit 
a horrible lite Tled! 

“Sometines he would come to 
and try to isake me promise to 
son. 

“When T 
furv, beating 
mereyv. 

This seemed to delight lin so 
he would go off inte fits of 
ter. 

*These sounds only served to 
house more dreaded, 

“One night TI oroke the cords that bound 
tne, and tianared to reaeh the wirdow. 

“Wien Psaw you, Kitten, and two scran- 
vers at the gate, I beckoned to wou, and 
tried to make vou understand and help ine; 
but old Skinflint came in and 
from the window, 

“Cn course tiny sudden disappearance, fol- 
lowed by my sereains and the old iian’s 
lauuhter, frightened you away. 

*Po-night DL thought [T heard voices, and I 
screatned for help. 

“Then you came and saved ine,’ 
sai? she, holding out one thin little band. 

“Oh,bow shall T ever thank vou—how re 
pay vou?” : 

] stniled, and told 
well, and then I 

tld «lo se. 


karly the next 


’ 


woman, ‘Pom,’ T said, ‘nota 


said Tom. 


reeovered, she 


INV roots, 
mnarey hits 


refused he beeame a 
me until 1 


preric a | 
shrieked 


rauiely threat 
Uhearthiv daush 


Inake the 


dragged tire 


her to get strong an 
would tell her how she 


morning a party of us 


wentoverto the haunted house, and found 
wen finan diving on the floor, where I liad 
‘ 
\\ ‘1 - 
lie had drawn up Squire Brown's 


in which 4 Maui's 
guardian. 

\iter the Squire’s death he had cleverly 
substituted bis name for Craven's, andso 
got Maud inio his possession. 

Alteewards, the idea of compelling ber to 
marry 218 son occurred to bitn. 

du this way he could secure her 


raven was named as 


money 





| built, 


was the best | 


fused to do this heseit her to his sister, 
wiose death Suggested te bia the plan of 
the haunted house. 
\ few days afterwards, the old) inan was 
found dead in his bed. 
\ sinell phial half tilt 
z liquid showed he 


lite. 

‘Tue following month there was a double 
welding, and tue hippy persons made one 
were Tom and Kittenyour humble servant 
and Maud. ‘ 

—_—_ 


Nellie’s Escape. 


-l with adark-look- 
had taken hisown 


BY kK. LINWOOD SMITIE, 


PyVlk coldest day of 
strong men, as they 
thein their overcoats, 

the snow fell in icy takes, that made the 
checks of those exposed to the tury of the 
storm: tingle and ache tron cold, 

It wasina fashionable street that Mr. 
Hloward Crovdon'’s handsome house was 
and at one of the windows two 
young girls sat looking and laughin y at the 
comical appearance ol the different passers 
by. 

“Just look, Bertha,’ said Nellie Crog- 
don, the blonde iistress of the house; 
“there is Waiter Lathrop. Suppose we bow 
to bain ?”’ 

And the girls nodded their heads in re- 
cognition of the handsome gentle:man, who 
bowed in return with the grace of a Che - 
tertield. 

“DT iaust say, Nell, LT almost envy vou, as 
Mr. Lathrop is evidently your adiirer; 
but | don’t Know that lL do when I reeall 
the bad stories that are told of him. 

‘They say he has a wife somewhere, and 
that he deserted her because ter 
Caine poor, 

“T hope he is nothing to you.” 

Poor, pretty Nellie blushed searlet, uur- 


the season,” said 
buttoned about 


mured something about “Walter bemg 
nosunderstood,” then called Bertia’s at- 
tention to the silks, laces, and faney  arti- 


cles that were strewn upou 
and the carpet. 

The girls were preparing for a fanev dress 
ball, and chattercdas feery as if the sient 
shy litthe dressumiker in the next room tad 
been a lay figure. 

Nell’s room was hung with blue satin; 
the carpet was of the same hue, and ail was 
in harinony. 

“Oh, Nell, what a fortunate girl you are 
to have such an elegant: hoine, plenty of 
pin-inoney, anda kind,good titer! DT shall 
advise you to think twice betore you wed 
and leave him.” 


couches, chairs 














ae 





asked Mr. Lathrop, with a Shrug and 
grimace that intimated much that he did 
not Say. 

“Oh, no! 

“Bertha Leighton is too noble 
said Nell. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ replied Walter, with 
shrug. 

“But remember, Nellie,we must be nar 
ried to-norrow by special license. ris 

“Your father will not cast off his ‘mother 
less bairn’ for marrying the man she loves, 
whose only crite is poverty. - 

“To-morrow inorning, at eight, come 
here. 

“Do not tell anyone, and beware of Miss 
Leighton.”’ 

Nell ran home, stuinbling at the thres. 
hold over her father. 

“Oh, Pape, I did not know——” 

“You did not know what, daughter ?" 
asked her father, eyeing her keenly. 

“Nellie, the carriage is at your 
vice. 

**Use it hereafter ; do not walk in such a 
storin.”’ 

Nell ran to her room, and _ bathed in cold 
water the crimson cheeks; but flame they 
would. 

‘‘Ilow can I meet papa’s eves? 

“But he does not understand Walter as | 
do—iny handsome lover!” said she, as sii 
kissed the picture befure putting it in the 
cabinet. 

The next morning a servant brought her 
a inessage from Mrs. Walton ; she asked to 
see her on urgent busiuess, being too il! to 


for that,” 


another 


ser- 


| cone to her work. 


Nellie ordered the carriage, and drove to 


| the street Mrs. Walton called hoine. 


lather be- | 


Nellie stooped to hide her burning face, | 


and the photograph of handsome Walter 
Lathrop fell fromthe tolds of her dress. 

“Oh, Nell, how could you hide this) from 
me? 

“And 
Walter.” 

“Oh, Nell, [ fear for you! 

“IT know your father will not permit him 
to call here. 

“Don't see him again. 

“Only thisweek T have heard such bad 
thinss about hin. 


itis inscribed ‘Ever your own 


Bidding the coachtnan wait, she toiled up 
the broken steps leading to her room. 

Mrs. Walton lay upon acouch of faded 
dainask. 

Two children, with beautiful eyes and 
hair, hung over her caressingly. 

“T sent for you, Miss Croydon, tosave you 
from much sorrow, P 

“IT know I shall pain you by 
but vou must know. 

“T heard what Miss Leighton § said to you 
about Walter Lathrop. 

“T wanted to speak then and there. but 
did not dare. 

“T am the deserted, but not divorced, 
wife of Walter Lathrop; these are his chil- 
dren: 

“Here 
riage. 

* Yonder is his photograph !” 

And the weak, wronged wife burst into 
tears. 

Neliie went to look at the picture. 

Yes, it was the same, only younger and 
handsomer, and inseribed, ‘To my dear 
wife, Lucia Walton.” 

“Yes, Miss Croydon,’’ said Mrs. Walton, 
as $00.1 as she could speak ; ‘*Walton is lis 
realname, © 

“We were playmates irom youth. 


Iny story, 


is the certificate of our imar- 


“He married ine when I was a happy 
girl, and was ever kind until papa lost his 
money. 


“His love seemed to wane then. 

“When papa died he left me poor and 
alone. 

“Only last week did 1 learn where he 
was, 

“Do nov hate ine, but I could not rest un- 


| til | knew the truth.”’ 


“T used to adimire him, but not now,” 
said Bertha, earnestly. 

“T will not hear such things of Walter 
Lathrop. 

‘ile was married once, but his wife 
died. 

“He told me bow miserable he was with | 
her. 

“You may regret vour warning some 
time.” 


“Well, Nell, protise 
unless vour father 
tha. 

“T will promise nothing. 

“Perhaps jealousy makes you so anxious 
about me. 

“IT remember someone who used to 
rave of Walter’s dark eyes and stately 


it 


thie tot 
knows,”’ 


to see him 
pleaded Ber- 


“Nell, voudo not mean that; let us not 
partinanger, but kiss and inake up, as the 
Chiliaren Say. 

Soon after Bertha 
leave of her friend. 

Nellie went into the sewing-rooim, 

There sat the seamstress, deadly pale, 
her band pressed tightly upon her heart, 
und a look of woe in her dark brown 
( Ves. 

“Oh, what ie it, Mrs. Walton ? 
you anything?” asked the 
yrirl. 

“No, thank you, Miss Croydon; you ean- 
not help me. R 

“Oh, if L dared tell her! said Mrs. Wal- 

ton. as Nellie left the room. 
_ A few mom@nuts later, Nellie was flying 
down the street, through: the storin, looking 
pretty enough in her blue velvet suit to dis- 
tract the heart of any toan. 

She glanced about as if looking for some- 
one, then made her way to the porch ofa 


took an affectionate 


Can I get 
kind-hearted 





alludes to that interesting 


enureh inside of which a young man stood | 


Walting for her. 
“And have you really come, my darl- 


ini? 


“Tl have been here ages, vet I feared you 


Hid not get away frou: howe, 
‘A j V 1s is larling?’ asked the 
> rig Al « Lise photograph that 
| ‘ Si ig hours unattended 
igh the storin, but vour father has an 
intense dislike for me,” said Lathrop, after 

a hurried conversation. 

“f am sorry Miss Bertha has turned 


azalnst me. 

“She used to be sweet enough to me, but 
I always preferred your blue eyes to her 
bold black ones. ¢ 

“ls your friend inclined to be Jealous!’ 


Nellie stood white and trembling. 

“Hate you? 

**No, I bless you, yon shall never wapt 
while I live!" 

Nellie left the poor abode, and drove 
home. 

“A fine bonfire these will imake!" said 
the angry little ledy, as she threw into the 
grate the creain-tinted love-notes, photo- 
graph ot Mr. Lathrop, alias Walton ; also 
the withered flowers of numerous bou- 
quets. 

“And now papa must never know how 
near 1 came to bringing reproach upon his 
bane, 

A doubly dutifal child I mean to be here- 
alter.”’ 

Walter Lathrop sat and waited hours for 
his bride. 

At last he dismissed the coaehman and 
clergyinan, and feeling that he could re- 
main in the town no longer, shook the dust 
ot the place from his feet, leaving mumer- 
ous tailors to mourn his loss. 

Iie wonders what happened; if Bertha 
Leighton interfered ; or could it be that the 
er was deep enough to purposely inislead 
iin? 


And he gnaws savagely the landsome 
moustache, and wishes he knew the 
truth. 


Nell is happy as the day 1s long, and 
tenderly cares for her friend, Lucia Wal- 
ton. 

—_———<=>  «@—— 

HUXLEY says “there wasa time when 
inen walked on all fours.’’ He probably 
time in the 
early life of usall when we approached a 


neighbor's melon-pateh from the back 
way. 
2 TT OS 
At the Point of Death. 
A Clergyinan in South Haven, Mich., 


who has been greatly benefited by Cvr- 
pound Oxygen, and who has used his influ- 
ence to induce others to try it, writes « 

follows: “An elderly lady here, who is now 
able to see to her bousebold affairs, was long 
at the point of death from Consumption. A 
day or twosince she walked outa distance 0! 
lour Dlocks. All are expressimg surpri> 
concerning her recovery. The Oxygen !8 do- 
ing more for these cases than all the phys! 
clans,”’ 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 'ts 
nature, action, and resulta, with reports of 
casesund full inforination, sent free. DR-. 
STARKEY & PaLen, 1109and II11 Girard 


| Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Dewdrop. ; 


BY JENNIE C. LONG. 


T is all very nice,’’ said Doris Lear, ‘for 
novel writers to talk so much about rural 
felicity ; to attire their rustic heroines in 

spotless imuslins, and send them into the 
kitchen,from where,in a marvelously short 
time, they retarn without baving crumpled 
a flute, or havin eucomansienlly retained 
anv odor of coffee or garlic—a woman in 
real life knows better than to wear muslin 
in a kitchen.”’ 

Doris was engaged to be married to 
sell Morris, and unlike 
she was very unhappy. 

Not thatshe did not love her betrothed 
husband, or that he did not satisfy her even 
to the finest fiber of her idealistic na- 
ture. 

Il. was because she did love him that she 
was so miserable. 

Russell was only a poor farmer with the 
support of a widowed mother and two 


Rus- 
inost bride elect, 


young sisters depending upon his exer- 
tions. 

“Different m:nds incline to different ob- 
jects,”’ 


Doris “sighed for harinony, grace, and 
gentlest beauty.”’ 

She was only alittle flower-faced girl- 
wotnan. 

Recently a little grief had bubbled upin 
her life, and its little wild wailing would 
not be hushed again. 

All the farmers’ wives that Doris knew 
wore soiled print dresses; and their only 
thought seeined to be kow to get through 
with their work. 

They had no time to add little feminine 
touches of beauty to their hoimes,or to wear 
a bright ribbon now and then, and let the 
sunshine chase the shadows froin their 
faded faces. 

“Oh,”’ thought poor little Doris, ‘‘I would 
rather die to-day than be transformed into 
one of those woinen. 

“It is not that I want wealth or the exter- 
nal splendor which it gives. 

“If, now, I had filty hands instead of 
only two, I could know no greater happi- 
ness than to call = "pang Russell’s wile. 

“It T had only half as many as Briareus, 
I could do allthe drudging and still have 
tine left to wear pretty dresses, to have iny 
bouks and flowers, to make my huinble 
little ho.ne an earthly Paradise. 

“IT could indeed feel that ‘there is that 
maketh hitnself rich, yet bath nothing.’ 

‘But I’m talking nonsense. 

“T have only two hands and they are not 
sufficient. 

“T cannot marry Russell, that is all. 

‘To do so would be cruel to both himand 
me.”’ 

Doris had been thinking of all this fora 
long tite. 

The rose-bloom faded from her cheeks 
and the quiver about her mouth told of 
deep distress. 

It she had been a less conscientious girl, 
she would have wrecked her own and her 
lover’s life by marrying him. 

But she was scrupulously honest—one of 
nature’s little flowers that would blooim to 
the end without losing any of its pristine 
fragrance. 

‘Feeling as I do, it would be dishonest 
to marry him,’’ sobbed the little girl- 
woman. 

‘He calis me his ‘dewdrop,’ his ‘snow- 
drop,’ but dearly asI love him, were I to 
become his wife, I would make his life all 
shadow and not sunshine. 

“I cannot bear it any longer. 

“When Russell comes this evening, I 
shall tell hiin all.”’ 

It was evening now and she was waiting 
for her lover. 

She was standing ata window in an old 
fashioned sitting-room watching the falling 
leaves. 

She heard the clock from her mother’s 
rooin strike four, and as the last chime died 
away she heard the click of the gate latch 
and saw Russell coming up the chrysan- 
theinuim-bordered walk. 

He looked up and saw her and a great, 
glad light instantly illuminated his noble 
lace. ; 

Doris buried her face in her hands. 

“Oh, God, assure ine that I am doing 
right! 

“I want to do right, only right!"’ she 
cried. 

She heard Russell stop in the hall wo take 
off his hat and overcoat, but she did not go 
to meet lim, did not even turn her face to- 
wards bim, when ina little while he came 
into the roomn. 

“Dewdrop, something is wrong. 

“Surely you are ill, darling?” 

He was not a bandsoine inan—a tall forin, 
an honest, sunburned face, aud hands that 
were not at all shapely and white ; but such 
as he was, Doris loved hiin, and it was very 
hard to send bim away. 

“Yes,” she said, looking at him with 
tired, woeful eyes, “I think Iamill; at 
least I am ieel—eo tired of everything.” 

‘*W hat has gone wrong, little girlie? 

“T have noticed for sometime that some- 
thing was troubling you; but I have 
waited for you to tell me in your own 
way.”’ 

“Sit down and I will tell you.” 

When he had seated himself, she went 
behind his chair and clasped her 
hands before his eyes, for she did not wish 
to see the terrible pain that she knew they 
would refiect after he had héard her 


little 
s1UUI€ 


— 
‘“You say for sometime you have noticed 
that I was troubled about something. 


“Dear Russell, I have been thinking of | 
our future, and the thought has not 
mme pleasure. 


ven 











“Ob, Russell, I can never make you un- 
derstand that [ think we can not open that 
future together as we have intended !" 

She had not meant to tell him in so sud- 
den a inanner, but she was too miserable to 
choose words, 

He arose from bis chair and looked at 
her as though he did not understand. 

“I do not understand you, Dewdrop. 

“Why can we not spend the future to- 
gether?” 

‘Because we are both so crueliy poor,"’ 
she suid. 

“Oh, Dewdrop, do you scorn my pov- 
erty ?”’ he cried, with a ring of pain in his 
voice. 

He was standing at one end of the hearth 
and she at the other. 

“No, it is not that. 

“You will go away from me_ with harsh 
———— because [ cannot makayou under- 
Stand what it is. 

“Six months ago,when you told me that 
you loved me, there was no happier girl in 
all the world than I. 

‘“T thought then, and I still think that 
“there is nothing half so sweet in life, as 
love's young dream.’ 

“But, of late, the near approach of our 
wedding day, has necessarilv aroused a new 
train of thought—has foreed me to think 
less of the present and more of the future, 

‘Dear Russell, it seems hard to say it,but 
T cannet help but feel that that future holds 
only gloom for you and ine. 

“Your life isa hard one, so hard that I 
have concluded that I cannot be your 
wife.”’ 

She looked at hiin. 

His face was very white, and the implor- 
ing look in his eyes seeined to say— 

“Do not take this last ray of sunshine 
from my life!’ 

“You are ill, Dewdrop ; you cannot mean 
what you say. 

“Oh, tell ine, darling, that vou do not 
minean it!’’ he cried, gathering the little 
thing in his arms, with a passion which 
said far more eloquently than words could 
say— 

“Tt would break 
up.” 

“IT cannot, 
it. 

“I think I would rather be put in my 
grave to-day than to marry you.’ 

Slowly and distinctly the words were 
spoken, and he knew that she had deter- 
mnined to send him away. 

“Oh, Dewdrop, if it could be otherwise— 
if it could be otherwisc.” 

Inthat “could be,"’ he sawa vision of 
himself with Doris, tender and true, stand- 
ing at his side. 

There was gladness on their faces, and 
the sunshine threw its light upon the walls 
of their humble little home. 

The dews were falling, and the lonely 
twilight star shining against a leaden sky as 
he went away. 

As he dpened the gate which led to the 
road, a light waggonette, in which sat five 
or six solt-eyed Italians with musical in- 
struinents was passing. 

The shadow deepened on his brow as he 
caught the words of an old familiar song 
that they were singing— 





iny heart to give her 


Russell, for I do tmean 


** *Neath the shadows down the meadow, 
Dead leaves lie on every side.** 


Then, when they were almost out of 
sight, the chorus floated back to him. 


**T will meet you, I will greet you, 
When the roses come again, ** 


- * * * 2 


One year had come and gone. 
Doris was standing at a window watching 
| the falling leaves, and the fine, misty rain 
as it (eli against the window panes. 

She was very lonely to-lay,and try as she 
would, shecould not help repeating Car- 
lyle’s cheerless lines— 


“Whatis hope? A smiling rainbow, 
Children gather through the wet, 
‘Tis not here, still yonder, yonder, 
Never urchin found it yet." 


Yesterday she had stood by the grave of 
Mrs. Morris and listened tothe dull thud 
of the clodsof earth as they tell upon the 
coffin. 

She would have given worlds then if she 
could have gone to Russell and have = comm- 
forted himin his hour of grief; but as it 
was, she had not spoken one word, 

**Doris,’’ called Mrs. Lear, who 
ting by a cheertul fire. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“T want you to take Lottie and Dave, and 

o over to Russell’s and persuade hiin to 
Tot his little sisters coine hone 
you. 

“You know, 
lonely now. 

“A man is very well in his way, 
somehow, be does not know 
fort one in time of trouble 
does.”’ 

“Oh, mother, I can’t go there!”’ 

“Then you are a very unsympathetic girl, 
Doris. 

*] am not well encugh to go myself.’’ 

For alittle while Doris was silent, then 
in a hesitating voice she said— 

“*T will go, mmother.”’ 

tussel! Morris and his little sisters were 
indeed sad as they sat at their lonely fire 
side and listened tothe sobbing of the wind, 


Was sit- 


Doris, they tmust 


but 
how to com- 
as 4 wolnan 





and knew that the winter rai vas falling 
pon thelr tn thers gru 

The tire was bur uy f 
bright sparks flying unr the 


poor little Mittie and Hettie almost hated 
the bright biaze and lively crackie,for they 

| were repeating all the while -- 

“The rain is falling upon 
| grave.” 

| Heéttie was seated upon 


mother's 


Russell's knee 


ee 
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breast. 

She was only six years 
mother had ineant all. 

Her little tortin was convulsed with sobs 
as she cried— 

“Oh, brother 
matinina. 

**Does death tnean that we shall never see 
her again ?"’ 

Mittie laid het head against her brother's 
knee and sobbed, too, as though her little 
heart would burst. 

Poor Russell, the grief of 
sisters imade it all so much 
bear. 

It was very hard to listen to the sobs and 
to feel that he had no power to comfort 
them. 

He clasped them iu his arins and pressed 
his cheek against their tear-wet faces, and 
in a voice broken with emotion said — 

“Dear little sisters, our mother 
Heaven. 

“She cannot come to us, but remember 
some day we shall go to her. 

“Try not to be so sad. 

“You have brother Russell who loves you 
even as nether did.”’ 

Then the dvor opened softly, and Doris, 
Dave, and Lottie came in. 

Doris went up to the sad little group and 
sat down at Russell's feet upon an ottoman 
which Mittie had just vacated. 


old, and to her 


Russell, I want my dear 


his little 
harder to 


is in 


“I have come to take Mittie and Hettie 
home with me. 

“May they come?” 

He disengaged the little girls’ arms 


fronaround his neck and arose froin his 
chair. 

*“*Yes—comfort them for ine, Doris, and I 
will bless you always."’ 

Then he opened the door and went 
out. 

Doris put ber arins around the little girls 
and drew thein to her side. 

“Would you not like w go home with 
me ?’’ she asked, caressingly. 

“We cannot leave brother Kussell,"’ said 
Mitcie. 

“Do come,”’ pleaded and 


Dave Lottie ; 


“we will have such tun playing to- 
gether.” 

“No, no,”’ sobbed both little girls; ‘we 
can’t go away to play, and leave brother 


Russell all by himself to listen to the rain 
falling upon mother’s grave.”’ 

“But, perhaps he would go, too,’ 
Dave. 

“T'll go and ask hitn.’’ 


’ 


said 


with her tearful face muffled against his 





“Come back, Deve; I will ask Russell,’’ 
said Doris as she walked to the window and | 
looked out. 


little | 
weari- 


She saw Russell leaning upon the 
gate in an attitude of unutterable 
ness, 

She went out to hitn, and) before he was 
aware of her presence, laid her hand upon | 


his arm. 
“Russell, Mittie and Hettie will not go 
without you. 
“To gratify then, will you not go, 


too?” 

“T cannot, Doris.’’ 

The rich color rushed to her cheeks, and 
the little hand lying on his arm = trein- 
bled, buta little desperate expression of 
firmness settled about her lips as she 
said— 

“Russell, can you forget that one year 
ago I told you [ could never be your 
wife? 

“Will you forget that, Russell,and let me, 
once more, be your Dewdrop, and Mittic 
and Ilettie’s sister—imother ?”’ 

Ife had not been looking at her, but now 
he turned quickly and took her hands in 
his. 

“No, never, never! 

“Onee I asked you for your love and you 
refused it. 

“I do not want, I not have 


wil your 


pity!’ | 


“Tt is not pity that I offer you. 
“Oh, Russell, dq not make itso hard for 
me. 


“Will you not understand that | have 
been miserable cyer since To sent you 
uway. 


“Dear, lL have learned that I love 
that all clse is naught.’’ 


Then, as in the days ofold, the light came 


you, 


to his eyes, and be took the little thing in 
his arms and kissed her again «and 
again. 

Hedid go home with Doris and the little 
girls. 


Not long, after this, there was a quiet lit- 


| tle wedding at Mr. Lear's. 


with 


be very 


Of course Doris was the bride. 
Thus she became Mittie and 
ter-nother, and Russell's precious 

wile, Dewdrop. 
—_—> ?- 
KEEP UP THE Fines.—Did you ever no- 


Hlettie’s sis- 
bittle 


tice the frost on the window-panes 7? [tis 
the congealed vapor of your onee warin 


rooun; and if you warin the room, the trost 
will disappear, and you can see out into the 
world again. Let your heart grow cold, 
and the frost of distrust and bitterness will 
gather around it, blinding the soul and 
shutting oul the light; but kindle up the 
fires of love,and the windows of the seul 
will be»xomne as clear as crystal transimittiny 
the lightoft HMeaven,and yiving you glimpses 
of Paradise. 
M.. MS. 
— eee ial o -_ 
SKILL IN THE WorKsHOP.—To do good 
t i ist \ trtp ! 
lowe gine ry ‘ 
plenty of Hop Bitters His system 
rejuvenated, his nerves strengthens 
sight become ciear, and the whole constitu 
tion be built up Ww a bigher working condi- 
tion, 


he ~ 
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Mrs. Dobb’s Letters. 


BY JULIA GODDARD. 








NE day Mrs. Dobbs wrote the following 
( ) letter to her intimate friend, Mra. 

Smith :— 

“DARLING,— 

“Can't you come over on Tuesday and 
spend accuple of days with me? I am 
very anxious to see you. Bring your dear 
baby with vou. How I long to kiss the 
sweet cherub ! 

* Yours ever, : 
“Louma.” 


She gave the letter to Mr. Dobbs to post, 
and he put it in his coat pocket. 

On his way totown he met aian, and 
they got into such an exciting discussi: 1 
over the Egyptian question that Dobbs for 
got all about the letter, and let it lie in his 
pocket. 

Mrs. Dobbs waited. 
answer; but none came, 

She waited till Tuesday arrived an’ 
passed without Mrs. Simith turning up wit! 
the baby or sending her «a reply. 

Mrs. Dobbs was indignant. She sat down 
and wrote another letter as follows :— 


She waited for an 


‘“ Mrs. Smiru,— 


“T am very anxious to know why you 
didn’t reply to my letter the other day. It 
was more than unkind. It you do not 
care to continue our acquaintance further, 
of course I don't. 

* Yours, &c., 
* Lovisa Donns,” 


Mrs. Dobbs, handed this letter to her 
husband as he was leaving the house in the 
morning,and told hin to drop it iu the post 
office as he went by. 

He said he would, and be put it carefull, 
in his pocket. 

At the corner of the street he met Lawyer 
Frees, and an animated discussion ensued, 
respecting the prospects of the party at thy 
general election. 

Mr Dobbs was so interested that he 
went to the lawyer's office, and stayed the « 
an hour. 

By that time the letler was forgotten, and 
all the conditions prepared for a war to the 
knife on the partof Mrs, Dobbs against 
Mrs. Sinith. 

A week rolled by, and Mra, Dobbs hear | 
nothing froin Mrs. Sinith, 

Mrs. Dobbs gradua’ly grew inadder anc 
madder, 

Her rage ran upto one hundred and ten 
deyrees in the shade, 

Now sho knew Mrs, Siuith intended to eu: 
her and insult her, 

Finally, one day, she boiled clean over i: 
the following letter, addressed to) Mrs. 
Sinith :— 


“MADAME,— 

“Your outrageous and impudent conduct 
towards ine, merits such scorn and confemp! 
as I feel, but cannot express, Heneelorth 
weareenemics! Lhate you! Yes, hate , 
and | regret that TI ever asked such a viper 
tomy house, Don't you ever dare to set 


yous foot in iny doors, you or any of your 


yrats !) Do you understand me ? 
“With contespt, 


“Louisa Dons.” 


There was a fatW@ity about it; but when 
Dobbs took this letter with hin he earried 
itin his hand; he met nobody who talked of 
the elections, but he went straight to the 
post-office and dropped it in, 

The next day Mr. Stith came to town 
and went to Dobbs’ offiee, and presenting 
the letter to hitn, asked, **Dobbs, what in 
ths name of comtion sense does this mean? 
is your wife insawc ?"’ 

Dobbs read it over slowly, and fora while 
he was bewildered, 

Suddenly a light dawned on him. 

* Gracious! he exclaimed, 

“ Why, iy goodness, Sinith, I had two 
letters to post for your wife, that Louisa 
yave tne, and DT forgot to post them. She is 
mad because they were not answered.” 


“Where are those letters?” asked Smith 
calinty. 

“Why, here,’ said) Dobbs, feeling in his 
pocket. 

“No! Let tie see, 


“Why, declare, they are 
of iny other eoat, at home, 

“This is awtul ! 

“Suppose we yo and explain, and try to 
pacity Louisa?" 

They went. 

When Dobbs opened the front door he 
saw iatrunk in the hall. 

Mrs. Dobbs was sitting on the stairs, with 
her bonnet on, erying. 

She had a bandbeox, four bundles, and an 
utnbrella with her. 

“Louisa, what on 
exclaimed Dots. 

“Tin going to leave vou 
to father’s to live.” 

“*Wh-wh-what does all this tiean?’’ Dobbs 
Shiricked, 

“—Ttimeans that TI have found wy letters to 
Mrs. Suuithin your coat pocket! You never 
tu msterd Chieu. 

“T believe you did it on purpose, to mak 
trouble and break inv heart. will 

ru, thie Mier, ’ 
bbs called Sinith In, and M 


thed 


in the poeket 


earth: is the matter ? 


. ie 
Pin going back 


forever 


radually s 


- —— + — te 
to" Diannond Dy es are so perfect and 
beautiful that it isa pleasure to use thir 


| Equally good for dark or light colors, 10 cts. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY JILIN GODDARD, 


THE BAGLESS STORY 
\ ES, the lion and Thad quite a pleasant 


JCONTINGU ED. | 


chat together. 

“Perhaps we grew oa | ttle melan- 
choly when we thought of ourown countrios 
that weshoutd never see again. 

“Bot still we are very confortable here, 
ind perhaps wet more attention than we 
chit in our own lioness, 


“Bat sometimes DP long to see tie great 
lakes and rivers, and to bear the roar of 
Niagara, and to see the great) praries and 


the grand forest glowing in all them autanon 
splendor--ah, that is a sisht!—and= the 
aWwauips, and the herds of bull thoes, and the 
Tivchisatis.”” 

Here Jeff interrupted. 

“And have you ever " 
North Ameriean Tndian, and 
a wirwam?” 

The eagle looked mneditatively at Jeff. 

“Yes, he replied, “Ll have seen them all; 
they are not so plentiful as they were iniay 
wratdtather s tiie. 

*Then the Indians waged war not alto- 
onsuccesstully with the Yeon ices for 
they ealled the first Moylishisen who 
dedin the eastern bordes of the yroat con 
firment. 

“There were terrible massacres 


unm Tiedian, a 
asquaw, ane 


Maree 


Ss) 


site 


trntil the 


white nem became lnutnerous enotiggh to 
resist them, and toatutan their posi 
tien.” 


“Yongees!’ 


s 
name ! 


repeated Piva; ‘what a funny 


“Since corrupted into Yankees, said the | 


eagle. 

“Tt was the Tndian mode of 
*Maaghish.’ 

“There's an old family tradition,” he ad- 
ded, half to biniself. 

“What? 

“Who? 

OW hose family tT 

‘Plo mot tiention pmiamnies,* 
eagle. 

“One of the New Mnghand flanuiilies, 

“Alfons grandfather (lor we are a loug- 
lived family) saw the white ships 
over the oovean. 

“Poor little 
sels as COLA 
- ays. 

“And there were no piers and docks, the 
people landed on the rocky coast, and were 
thankful enough to have renched tho mew 
country in safety, 

“Poor ships and) poor people, as far as 
worldly goods were coneorued, but rieh in 


pronouncing 


asked Jett. 
returned the 


lossiti 


ships! 


siadlitoge 


net such 
to our 


prand yvos- 
shores nowa- 


strenpyth and detertuaiaation to dew their 
own patho da the world, 
“Pe saw them boused im louw-lets until 


they eould build) houses for themselves, 
“Phey had not much money, for they 
were not allowed to carry away tore than 
twenty-five in money front Pagelaod. 
‘So they took furniture and merchandise 
instead, 


“And the Indians were all sbout?' said 
Jeth 

“Oh, ves! 

“They had a fort mear the great swacup 
on the borders of the Loresis, and they 
hunted and fished, and mide raids on the 
white people when they iad) the oppor- 


tunity. 

“Abt an Tndian was something to look at 
then, in bis war-paint and huntiog leggines 
and tringges of sealp-locks. 

“Pierce he was, aud he had a deadly ha- 
tred of the white man,who had come to take 
the land frou bin. 

“Phe land is mitue frou the rising to the 
setting sun,’ said hie. 

“-Wherefore should the 
fromm over the great water to take away the 
red man’s hunting-grounds, 

“<The red man bas done thetinm no hari; 
he has not made war Upon thei, he is con- 
tent with hisown land. 

“Shail we sit down and let the 
take it froin us.?- 

“AL this tans 
feet, and one drow 
and said — 

“With this will Ptake the sealp locks of 
gur enemies, nan, Worn, und child, mone 
shall escape. 

“So bas the Fiving Deer spoken, and his 
word shall be kept.’ 

“Then rose up the 
tribe, and he answered 

“The Yengees have 
dwell together. 

“<sLet thein but separate one from 
other and then we w if fall upon therm,’ 
“Then rose up another young warrior. 

“<*That is not the talk of a brave,’ said 
he. 

“*Let the war-whoop sound through the 


pale faces 


forth asealping-knife, 


medicine-tnan of the 
fire-weapons, and 


the 


woods, and our tribe eome like a whirl 
wind and sweep the red tnan’s: eneuiles 
AMWAY. 


“The vounyger Indians applauded, bat the 
(sreat Chief rose and said— 


Sele ! ve hot-headed ones, 
tac nediciue-miaAN hath counsele | 
wy ise 
‘ ' 111A ‘ | | l 
fi % a i | 1 t | 
Teaves with red and gwoid until they 
the trees, aud witit CuAlnl 
“Hy that Une some of the mwew-comers 


had made rude wooden houses for them 


selves, and had dug up the land and had 
planted aud reaped their oorn. 
‘There was oue selller al some inthe dis- 


tance frou the others, and he and his wife 


were rejoicing in their homie. 


warriors started to their | 


Yengees come | 
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| 4 +We will be happy here,’ said the wife; 
‘our erops are good, there is no lack of 
fowl, 

“‘Itis rich land, 
the dear old mother 
vouny New England 
come.” 

“-Tt's growing more home-like,’ 
ed Eben, ‘and we must keep in 
sormejof the old custo. 

“'\nd we have been 
and fiave had no signs of 
the Poems.’ 

No,’ returned the wife, ‘they have for- 
saken their camp, and gone farther into the 
Worlds, 

*<Hut T wish the winter was over, 

“elt islikely to be a severe one; even 
now the snow os falling and the wind whist- 
Jiu, ane 

*¢ ‘Hark !’ 

“Both insband and wife sprang to their 
feet. 

‘Ha! 

“What was it? 

“In the distance rose a shrill piercing 
ery that once heard is never forgotten, 

‘The Indiais! 

‘Tris the war-whoop! 

“The wife turned white as the 
was falling, and the husband 
wun. 

“And Phineas has a fowling-piece 
can perbaps keep them at bay.’ 

* *Not here, not here,” said the wife ; ‘we 
must flee to some safer place where we will 
be quite secure, 


but we will not forget 

country ip this 
to which we have 
* answer- 
memory 


*more peaceful 
molestation trom 





snow that 
seized his 


; we 


“Two are not enough to defend the 
house,’ 

“And she took up her little boy in her 
mrins, 


Tae eagle paused, 


Jet) was breathless, 


“Did the Indians eatch them?” he asked, 
inipationt to hear tho remainder of the 
Slory. 

But the eagle did not notice the interrup- 
tion. 

“Phere is one spot,’ said the husband, 
‘north of the swamp, if we could only reach 
ay 

“Rete carry the ehild,’ said Phineas, 
and he would have taken the child frouithe 
haother, 

“But the mother said 

“oNav, two guns are better than one; 
they may be needed, and your artis should 
be free.’ 

“And she still hela the ehild. 

‘So the [three began their flight 
Wild Siow-storiun. 

“A flight for life with She 
and the distant wolves 


In the 


Wind raging 
howling, for there 


were tnany wolves to) be inet with in the 
forests in those davs, 

“And above the storm and the howl 
ofthe wolf rose the shrill) Indian = war- 


Whoop 

“On, on, on, but not to reach the destined 
shelter.” 

Eva involuntarily 
clenched his fists. 

The eagle continued 

“The Indians were upon their trail. 


pave a sob, and Jeft 


“They might be upon them in another 
brpotmbont. 
“The husband and Phineas kept their 


yuos ready, and bade the 


border of the SWAP. 


wite tlee to the 


“On, ont they soon overtook her 
wl. 

“There was an Tndian in sight. 

“Better trust tothe swamp than to the 
merey of the Indians, 

“The Tndian was within ten yards of 


them, with uplifted tomahawk. 

“Then the husband tired; the Indian roll- 
edover, andthe three fugitives plunged 
into the swamp. : 

“Parther, further, into the distnal swamp, 
not Knowing whether the ground might 
pive way beneath their teet. 

“Buatthey were guarded in safety, and 
the snow proved a triend, for it covered all 
traces of their path. 


“Still the Indians knew they could not 
be tar of ; 

“So they enearmped and teasted, 

“And the fugitives heard them, and lad 
laut little hope of escape. | 

“Batthe shots and the war-whoop had 


been heard at the setUQlementyand the strong 
hearted eolonists rose up to succor the 
brother in distress, 

“They knew the danger of 
from the ecoummunity, and they 
way to Eeben’s farin. 

“Even as they expected there was no one 
there, but there were unnistakable traces 
ofthe Tndiaus, 

“With steady tramp. the colonists moved 
qolh. 

“They fired 


living apart 
made their 


several shots, and then 
through the stillair rose a ouiichty chant 
that almost seemed afsonyg of victory, the 
Inen's deep Voices rolling out their 
grand old psalius, 
“'Vild and solemn 
superstitious hearts 
filled with awe. 
‘And beben and 
heard it also, and a 
Llic 
ee. | ii \ 


darca not 


ole wot 


it 
ofl 


soutded, and 
the 


the 
Indians were 


Phineas 
eame to 


and 
hope 


Wile 
{ 


his 
ray 
ih. 

prasped each other 
Break. 


s 


hands, but 


Don’t be Alarmned 
at Bright's Disease, Diabetes, or any disease 
of the kidney Ss, liveror uriaary vl ZaAus, as 
Hop Bitters will certainiy and lastingly 
cure you,and itis the only thing that 
will. 


ee 





| birds*® song,” 


UNDER THE- SNOW. 


BY PIPKIN. 


GIRD and boy wandered forth into 4 

fair, pleasant garden that looked like 
JV otairviand, although it was wintry 
weather, 

Suddenty the girl spoke. 

“IT wish St. Valentine had had the snow- 
drops instead of the crocus dedicated to 
him.” 

And as she spoke she knelt down, and, 
raising one of the white drooping flowers, 
she vazed lovingly at its pure white petals 
and atthe delicate green tracery of the 
leaves of its inner cup. 

“Ah! said she; “what have you been 
waiting for so long? 


“Under the snow, under the snow, , 
With your ivory heads all bending low, 
How inany secrets you must know!"* 


The boy looked at her wonderingly. 

“How can the flowers know anything?” 
he asked. 

“Everything knows something, returned 
Leila, dreamily. 

“But the flowers are dumb, and cannot 
tell one their thoughts. 

“Their beauty speaks,and their fragrance 
breathes sweet thoughts into one's heart 
that one tries to put into words, 

“But that is almost impossible.”’ 

“Ot course it is,’ answered her coimpan- 
jon. 

“Now it is quite different with the birds ; 
they can make themselves understood, 

“They sing songs of thanksgiving, and 
their note of joy or inourning is easy to 
tell. 

“They seold and chatter as the jackdaw 
and rook, or serecch like the owl, or sing a 
serenade as the nightingale. 

“Andone of them speaks even 
clearly, for when he cries ‘cuckoo, cCuckvo, 
we know that the suriuer Is Coming. 

“No wonder St, Valentine cared for the 
birds, and you sce that they are all flutter- 
ing out and singing a joytul song in honor 
ot his birthday.’ 

“Yes, said Leila, softly— 


more 
’ 


‘*The birds in spring 
Swect chorus sing 
To good st, Valentine, 


“See, there are two sitting on a bough 
whispering to each other of the spring and 
summer days, and all that is going to hap- 
pen. 

“Where they shall 
shall build their nests. 

“And three are two more flying towards 
them, 

“And two more—always in pairs. 

“Ah! that is because on Valentine’s Day 
each bird Chooses 1ts mate."’ 

“Of course,’ auswered the boy, 

“And the snowdrops are nodding their 
heads, as if they were keeping time to the 
continued Leila. 

“Doubtless they have been waiting to do 
honor to St. Valentine. 

“They have Iving patiently under the 
snow,and now that a wariner day has come 
they are saving— 

“*We be,ong to the wreath that the flow- 
ers weave for Valentine's Day.’ ”’ 

“You are always dreaming,” 
boy. 

“TListen,’’ said Leila, 
you what happened a great 
yo. 

“Tt was the snow-timme, and the ice was on 
the waters, and the frost had breathed upon 
the trees, and their branches looked like 
silver. ; : 

“Silver, crystal, pearls, diamonds. 

“People thought of these, but 
thought of flowers, 

“Flowers belonged to suinmer days, and 
in the depth of the cold winter people had 
forgotten roses and lilies and honeysuckles, 
and thought only of the treasures of the un- 


live and how they 


said 


“and I will tell 
Inany years 


no one 


| derground world. 


“But the tall, dark pine-trees, with their 
sparkling ecrowns,tossed their heads proud- 
lv, and said— 

***Winter cannot take awav our beauty, 
for it is everlasting,’ and the old yew in 
in the churehvard,rich with searlet berries, 
said— 

**An overlasting majesty is mine.’ 

‘But the rose-tree sadly bent its branches, 
and mourned the loss of tue queen-flower, 
and that she had no subjects in’ the winter- 
Liine. 

“And then, deep down,deep down under 
the snow, a gentie voice was heard mur- 
murine — 


oor 
A\scarven ivory fair to see, 
We come the Orstbora fl 


ts pearl, and white as suow; 


Wers that blow, 


Up, comrades, pierce the eryvstal show; 


Riug out your bells with glee," 

“And then, on hearing these words, the 
pine-trees tossed their heads, and the yew 
mnuttered, 

‘Buried, burica down so decp, 
All must until summer sleep, 

“But the frost-fairies knew better, and so 
did fair Mother Farth. 

‘Those who had keen enough ears could 


heara sound of muftled bells, and the 
Shio ng Of tall green spears driving their 
, nis Lurough the snow 
And the sun OKO na ita 
Ping hand to the busy w Kers,uU ii the 
ne-boughs, bending down, saw to their 
amazement, that in the woods and gardens 
white blossoms were raising their heads, 
| Justas if snowflakes had fallen amongst 
; the tender. green that was springing 
up. 


* ‘Snowdrops ! snowdrops!’ said a robin 


appear, 


the | 

















———— 


“ ‘Snowdrops!’ echoed the wind, and 
bore the name over the land, so that when 
the inusic of the bells was heard, and the 
fair white strangers nodded their heads, 
evervbody exclaimed— _ 

“‘Snowdrops! as though it were a 
name which they had known all their lives 


through. 

“And these ure the last,” continued 
Leila. 

“There will be no more snowdrops this 
year. 


‘The sprin: flowers are coming. 

“The primroscs will soon be seen in the 
hedgerows, and the river will be loosed 
from the ice, and the tall rushes will p 
into the waters, and the meadows wilt be 


reen, and the trees be covered with 
eaves. 
“Ah, it be very beautiful upon the 


earth. 

“No wonder the snow drops would like 
to see it, and #0 they are trying to 
wait.”’ 

“What nonsense you talk!” said the 
boy. 

But Leila heeded them not; she was gath- 
ering the sno oe 

“Oh, Leila! let them live out their days 
in the fresh open air.’ 

But Leila shook her head. 

“No, they have waited for St. Valentine, 
they shall do honor to him. 

“They shall be ny valentine.” 

“A valentine !”’ 

‘Yes. 

“What prettier valentine could I 
have than abuneh of pure white snow- 
drops. 

“There will be doves and flowers, and all 
sorts of fanciful devices and emblems going 
about, and iny snowdrops will be as pretty 
as apy of theu. 

‘Besides, I shall think that the frost- 
fairies have spared them tor me, and I shall 
wish thatevery one may have as beautiful 
a Valentine as mine.”’ 

2 2 ee — 


THE Ecno.—Little George was so very 
small that he did not know even what an 
echo was. 

Once he was playing in the meadow, and 
as boys sometimes do, he thoughtlessly 
cried out at the top of his voice— 

“Ho! ho!” 

Instantly there came back to hiin from 
the wood “ho, ho !”’ 

Surprised, he again called out— 

“Who are you,’’ and was answered— 
“who are you.” 

Half angry, he exclaimed— 

“You're a bad boy!” and the echo only 
deigned to respond ‘‘bad boy.”’ 

George then went into a real passion, and 
began to call his invisible adversary all the 
hard names he kuew. 

Tce very one he of course got the same re, 
turn. 

Determined to punish his mocker, he 
searched the whole woods through and 
through, and could find no one. 

Hereupon he ran home and told his 
mother that a naughty boy had concealed 
himself in the wood, and called him all 
sorts of wicked names. 

The mother knew his mistake and re- 

rlied— 
' “You are only accusing yourself iny son, 
In accusing this unknown boy. 

“What you heard was nothing but the 
echo of your own voice. 

“Tf you had only spoken kind and friend- 
lv words, the same would have come back 
to you.” 

So it is in our everyday life. 

The actions of others towards us are al- 
most always the echoes of ours towards 
them. 

If we! treat others friendly, itf rarely hap- 
pens that they will not treat us the 
Sane, 

If, however, we are rough and unkind, 
we can expect nothing better in re- 
turn. . 


**Whate’er within the wood you cry, 
The echo makes the same reply.’’ 


P. H. D. 
——_—_ - — 

MEN's NAMES.— The study of men’s 
names is as curious as it is interesting. 

Arbitrary as they seem to-day, they all 
had their source evidently in some fitting 
fact. 

Many surnames express the county, es- 
tate, or residences of their original, as 
Burgoyne, from Burgundy; Cornell, or 
Cornwallis, from Cornwall; Fleming, from 
Flanders; Gaskin and Gascoyne, from Gas- 
cony;: Hanway, from Hainault; Polack, 
from Poland; Welsh, Walsh,and Wallis, 
frou Wales; Coombs, Compton, Preston, 
Washington, from townsin the county of 
Sussex, England. 

Catnden, the antiquary,says every village 
in Normandy has surnamed anime English 
family. 

Dale, Forest, Hill, Wood, and the likes, 
are derived from the character or situation 
of those who first bore the names. 

The protix ‘atte’? or ‘at’? softened to 
“a’’ or “an,’’ helped to forma number of 


| names, 


i 


Thus, if a man lived on a moor, he would 
call himself Atte:noor or Atmoor; if near 
a yate, Attegate or Agate. 

John atte the Oaks was in due time short- 
ened to John Noaks; Peter at the Seven 
Oaks into Peter Snooks. 

4 A tS | ide 

The whole physical mechanisin becomes 
impaired by the heavy winter diet and lack 
ofopen air exercise. Ayer's Sarsaparili. 
isthe proper remedy to take in the sprii< 
of the year to purify the blood, invigorate 


| the syste ion, and 
upon a leafless bough,as he saw the flowers | yetemn, onee ine Seer Seen 


restore the healthy tone and vigor of the 
system. 
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FAITH. 





BY ALICE I, MCALILLY, 





How long and dreary are the days, 
They seem to linger as they go, 
The damp air chills—the sun’s slant rays, 
Scarce glint the drifted banks of snow; 
We gaze abroad and sigh, 
The forest trees are bare and gaunt, 
The meadow still is brown and sere, 
Nor bird, nor song, has come to haunt 
The places they so loved last year ; 
And yet the spring Is nigh, 


How do we know ¥ Ah well, we sar— 
‘This year, will be the same as last,*' 
And thus we hope from day to day, 
And judge the future by the past; 
For nature never grows old. 
We speak of days that have gone by 
And dream of other days to be, 
With ready faith, no doubts can try, 
That soon the leaf upon the tree 
Will silently unfold, 


Upon my garden plot no spear 

Ot green, the dead dank mould relieves. 

And yet I know the time fs near 

When sweet breath’d hued flow’rs and leaves 
Will bloom just as before. 

«ot that our faith in human-kind, 

Were half sotrue as this! I know 

That tender buds of love we'd find, 

Springing from hearts where sorrow’s snow, 
Covers life's dead hopes o'er. 

TT ce 


THE SNAKE-DANCE. 


(P\AE following is a traveler’s narrative of 
| the snake-dance, among the Moquis In- 
dians, a northwestern tribe : 

Preparations for the dance had been in 
progress for eightdays. The snake-priests, 
forty-two in number, devoted the first four 
days to secret rites. The four succeeding 
days were employed in capturing the 
snakes which haunt the sandy plains around 
the village. Witha wand, painted, and 
bearing at one end two black eagles’ feath- 
ers,the priests caress the heads of the snakes 
as they coil in the sand. The snake-priests 
are supposed to have borrowed this idea 
from the habits of the eagle, which, when 
capturing snakes, is said to charm them to 
comparative harmlessness by hovering over 
and fanning them with a rapid and peculiar 
motion of its wings. Having secured a 
sufficient number of the reptiles, they are 
carried in sacks to the estufa—the council- 
house of the Moquis. This chamber is an 
excavation in the solid rock from nine to 
ten feet deep, by eighteen feet wide and 
twenty feet long, covered with poles, mud, 
and stones. Hung on the walls in fantastic 
groups are highly ornamented moccasins, 
breech-cloths, waistbands, rattles, and tor 
toise-shells. 

On the morning of the dance we were 
granted admission to the estufa, and on de- 
scending by a ladder from the centre of the 
roof, we found the snakes, from one hun- 
dred andtwenty toone hundred and fifty 
in number, contained in large oval carthen- 
ware urns. Soon after we had entered a 
ceremony was gone through by those ot the 
priesthood who were present. Pouring the 
living mass out of their urns, they, with 
their wands, drove them around the floor of 
the estufa from east to west, and then 
around an altar laid in the rock floor two 
feet from the west wall of the building. 

The priests all wore waistband, breech- 
cloth, and moccasins fringed with red; be- 
sides which, their faces were painted, from 
forehead to mouth, black; from mouth over 
the chin, white; their bodies, pink; their 
arms and legs dyed a dark brown. Around 


the right leg, below the knee, was attached | 


an ornament made of tortoise-shell, to- 
gether with the horny part of a decr’s hoof, 
which in the dancing that followed _ pro- 
duced a sort of humming rattle resembling 
the noise of a rattlesnake in anger. During 
their exercises in the estufa, the priests 
drank treely froma large urn containing 
medicine- water. 

The snake-dance itself took place about 
four o’clock in the afternown. A cotton- 
wood grotto had been erected on the rock 
near the estufa, witha single buffalo robe 
tied firmly round it, leaving a small en 
trance on one side. Around this was traced 
& mystic circle thirty feet in diameter. 
Within the grotto the snakes were now de- 
posited en masse. 

The dancers were twenty -fourin number, 
the remaining eighteen priests being re- 
served to receive the snakes from their 
hand, and to chant during the progress of 


the dance The dancers first advanced t 
wards the grotto, wands in hand Then 


wheeling round, they separated twelve a 
side, and formed in a line, representing fhe 
two sides of a triangle, of which the grotto 
was the apex. The eighteen followed, di- 


_erated their captives in the sands on 





all joined ina wild chant. The chiet-priest 
then advanced te the centre of the grotto, 
bearing an urn of medicine. water from the 
estufa, two large sea-shells, and two stone 
figures of mountain lions. Chanting in a 
monotone, he stood for about ten minutes 
waving the urn in the air. Another dance 


and chant followed; upon the conclusion of 


which, the nearest priest on the right en- 
tered the grottoon hands and knees among 
the writhing and hideous mass, soon re-ap 
pearing with a large snake in his mouth, its 


head and tai] twisted about bis face. Being 


| 


4 


taken by the left arm by a fellow priest | 


next him, he was led around the mystic cir- 
cle. The snake was then dropped on some 
sacred corn meal which the squaws had 
scattered within its bounds. Immediately 
on talling the creature coiled in anger, 


whereupon one of the eighteen caressed its | 


head with his wand and took it in his hands. 
The ceremony was then repeated by the 
other dancers, who, entering the grotto on 
hands and knees, brought out the snakes in 
their mouths, sometimes two at a time, arid 
danced round the circle on the rocks with 
them, until the whole had been taken from 
the grotto and placed in the hands of the 
attendant priests The snakes were then 
thrown,a writhing mass, into a pile of corn 
meal, upon which the whole priesthood 
rushed pell-mell to the pile, and seizing 
them in their hands, divided into four bands, 
tore wildly down the rocky slopes, and lib 
the 
north, south, cast and west of the Village. 
— 


Brains of old. 


Keep the tongue from unkindness. 


It is vain to gather virtues without humil- 
ity. ' 

The truly sublime is always easy and nat- 
ural, 

What men wan 
pose, 

Ungratefulness is the very poison of man 
lood, 

Happy those who fearing God _ fear 
thing else, , 

One always has time enough if he will 
apply it well. 

As every golden thread is valuable, so is 
every minute, 

Talk to the point, and stop when 
have reached It. 

It is wisdom to think, 
without thinklag. 

The mother grace of all the graces is 
Christian good-will. 

Ill fortune never crushed that man whom 
good fortune deceived not. 

We should believe only in works; words 
are sold for nothing everywhere, 

Genius at first is little more than a yreat 
capacity for receiving discipline, 

Be at peace, without thinking of the fu 
ture; there may be none for you, 

Without earnestness no 
great, or does really great things. 


is not talent—it is pur 


no 


you 


and folly to. sif 


man is ever 

What we charitably forgive will be recom 
pensed as well as what we charitably give 

Prayer is not conquering God's reluct- 
ance, but taking hold of God's willingness. 

To educate the mind, and Jet manners 
and heart run wild, curses humanity with mildew, 

None are ruined by the justice of God 
but those who hate to be reformed by the grace of 
(iod, 

Never let your zeal outrun your char 
ity. The forimer is simply human, but the latter is di- 
vine. 

= e ° 

Devote each day to the object then in 
time, and every evening will certainly find something 
done. 

Be sure you are right, and go ahead 


With right and duty you are always in good com- 
pany. 
All that is enviable is not bought; love, 


genius, beauty, are divine gifts that riches cannot 


acquire. 

Beware of the first lie; it may require a 
dozen to hide it, inany one of which you are Nati 
to be caught. é 

Those who would let anything take the 
place of Christiaujty, must first abolish all sorrow 
from the earth. 

Seek through proper and honest effort to 
gain a good reputation, a possession every man should 
strive to secure. 

For a man to think that he is 
lifetiine without 


going & 
do the work of a obstacles, is to 
dream in the lap of folly. 


As water runs down from the swelling 


hills, and flows together ¢ oe are - 
ws { { 

car a 
e wroug wa ‘ : 4 

nen 


Endeavor to be always patient of the 
faults and imperfections of others, for thou hast many 
faults and imperfections of thine own that require a 


viding equally and facing the dancers, while | reciprocation of forbearance. 


a - < 
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Femininities 
Men would be saints if they loved God as 
they love women 
A lover has all the virtues and all the de 
fects that a husband has not. 
with 


Let bo Woluan marry a man 


hope of sobering him afterwards. 

The most politic, because the most effec 
tual, way of governing a family, is for the 
eccasionally to lay aside his supremacy, 


husband 


It is the favor of man that gives the 
beauty and comeliness to woman, as the stream glit- 
ters ne longer when the sun ceaseth to shine, 


Fashiopable girls have gone back to our 


crandinethers’ days, and are maklog patchwork 
quilts. ‘Mis is, indeed, commendable retrogres- 
sion, 


A Boston paper gives the following wise 


piece of advice to its bachelor readers: **Never mar- 
ry agirl uuless you have known her three days and a 
ple-nic.** 

“You're the plague of my life!’’ ex 
claimed an angry busband; ‘*l wish the Old Nick had 
veeu.** 
quired his wife, 


No furniture can give such a finish to a 
room as a And yet whena 
woman Wants anew parlor set that (argument 


work worth a cent, 


tender woman's face, 


won't 


A Mohammedan paper states that an in- 


habitant of India, SO years old, has Just pald 30,000 


rupees forthe hand of a girlof il, and the marriage 


Will soou take place, 
Whata woman should demand of a man 


in courtship, or after it, is, first respect for her, as 


she isa woman, and next to that —to be respected by 
him above all other women, 
Whoever doubts that the newspapers 


have a tission, should enter acar and see how usetul 


thev are tothe men when a fat woman, with a big 


basket, Is looking around for a seat 

Speaking ot a lady who was forever tell 
Ing of her aches and pains, said Fogg, ‘‘lalways en- 
Joy her conversation, It is a complete course of lee 
tures on physiology, and nothing to pay.”’ 

At a fancy ball recently at Sydney, New 
South Wales, the wife of the editor of the Morntug 
Herald appeared as '*The Press, ** ln several pages of 
the paper named, printed in colors on beautitul white 
satin. 

Mrs. Smith, triumphantly: 
that rocks the cradle is the 
world!’ Mr. Smith, eyniecally 
dear, and that's why the world i 
governed,*? 


“The hand 
that 
Ven 


<> 6deneed 


hand rules the 
indeed, omy 


badly 


No trait of character is more valuable in 


afemale than the possession of a sweet temper, 


Home can never be made happy without it. Dt is Tike 
the flowers that spring up in our pathway, reviving 
and cheering us, 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake asks “ir 


twenty bogs were brought up the same way as yirls 
laced, hept Indoors, tanght sewing, embroidery, and 
playing the plane what sort 
they be at 2?’ 


A lady who had traveled in Europe, 
being asked which of the painters in the German gal- 
leries she liked most, replied that no one equaled Un- 
bekannt (Unknown) for variety, He had pictures in 
all the galleries 

At Salida, Mo., a woman won #20) on a 
bet that she could chop a cord of wood sooner than a 
eertatn man. 
ever, had there not been in thay 


of young men would 


She would have lost her wayer, how- 
Vieinity a back-yard 


fence with another woman leaning over It. 


“You have a 
here,’ saidold Mr, 
first to inake bis appearance at the select supper given 
by a lady friend of his in the elitv. "Distinguished 
returned: ‘they are the waiters, ~* 


distinguished 
Macsechoddeigh, 


Company 


who was the 


the dence i** she 


“Woman's rights!’ exclaimed a certain 


| man, when the subject was broached “What more 
rights dothey wants My wite bosses me, our daugh- 
ters boss ts both, and the ervant girl thosmes the 
whole family, It's thie the nen were allowed scone 
righit- 
lt isa singular commentary on the su 
io tithon whieh reyards the opal as untluehky, that the 
tone has alwavs been a favorite with Queen Vietu 
ria; while on the other hand the ex-Fiopre « Rugeni 
has alwa avoided it, Considering it as 4 token of ill- 


fortune 


An officer in the regulararmy laughed at 


ttimid woman, because she was alarmed at the moive 


of acannon when a salute was fired. ble sulmeequent 
fy married that thatd woman, and «le tmicenth aflei- 
wards he took off hie boots in the hall when he cane 


in late night- 


The question as to whether a husband has 


aright to exact that his better half tiall tothe thee 
fire is to be settled in Indiana. A minister’. wife has 
raised the issue bi a sult tor divorcee, fhe jury in 


the case have a very solemn duty to perform, Indeed 
Thisisatine when marriott men should stand to- 
wether 

the same 


than the 


“When two gentlemen call on 


lady the «ame evening, one arriving cartier 


other, whose place is it to leave tirets teks A Corre. 
The tng 
while going home 

self with the reflection that 


probably tiles the last car 


uirer should have fyured this out 
inetead of trying 


the other 


sponds mt 
to cousole him- 


fellow would 


A girl 16 years of age is the captain of a 


baudofl Los Angelop, Cal., houdlunis, whose ex 


ploits have made them a terra of acertair ection of 
the eits They 


they recent eut 


are not only thieves, but burglar . 


ita pane of glass from a wel 
stracted a large 


how window anda quantity { va 


aptain plats ail the tnove 


l affa st the ‘ " . 


among the best thiags which every mother i j 


teach their daughters. By neglecting so to do the 


| make @ great mistake, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the | 


| 


‘so Linight plague you In the next life?**in- | 
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News Notes. 

President Artuur has five sisters and one 
brother. 

A ton of pure gold will make something 
over Man 7s.. 

Foreign travelers are estimated to spend 
970, 000, 1 a year in Italy 

A few days ago the ice on Lake Winni 
pistogee, N. HL., was 32 Inches thick. 

Queen Victoria has seen but one theatri 
eal performance slace her widowhood, 

Distilled water in the daylight is of a 
deep blue color, By gastight itis green. 


A large number of boys and girls in 


Nashville, Tenn., are golug into «ilk calture this 
spring. 
A new tan closely imitates a begonia 


leaf, In the centre of which a cluster of roses are 


grouped, 

Seven years ago, Mr. Bell, of telephone 
fame, wasapoorman, Now he lesakito be worth 
$4, 000, Om, 

A London physician says that the Eng 
lish sparrow is subject to smalipox, and can spread 
the disease, 

Many beautiful and new 
slippers for evening wear, bave the low 
none atall. 


styles of kid 


flat heel, or 


Nine thousand Marshal Niel roseson one 
vine is the reeord for om 
Newport, KR. 1 


yearmade by a grower in 


A West Point cadet begins with the same 
pay which a rus 
years of service. 


tan captain reeelves after twenty 


Among the ladies of Vienna’ fencing is 


very fashionable The belles of Varta also lodulye 
in the exercise, 

“True Blue Presby'erianism”’ is a refer 
ence to the dark-blaue gowns to whieh Koox and hix 


companions preached, 


The highest sum realized by George Eliot 


for any one of her later works 7. ite, while the 


elved was @#), 00 


Vas 
lowest she ree 
A metallic coffin was found thoating down 


the river at Louisville, Ky. 
a boy some tilfeen vears of age 


It contained the body of 


A boy in Vermont swallowed a handful 
of binrd- boy died, but the ef 
fect of the dose on the bolle is not «tated 


hot te cure bolls The 


A wheat spray with a leaf forming a lony 


pin andatiny short pin of a single «pray, are en 
closed In one case, and are worn together ase a lace 
pit 

The newest thing in house toilets is the 


Japanese wrapper, Which is exceediugly striking and 
pieturesque, andis generally made of some rieh bre 


onde, 
feet 
vane oer 


silks co 


Mountain parasols have sticks four 
alike aa 
with 


long, and are destiyned to be used 


etnies diaede Thes are covered faues 


A New 


Without using spectact 


WO years old, 
obit 


Ilampshire man 
, recently four squirrels 
with an old musket whieh did servier in the Kevolu 


thonary war. 


Leland Stanford, the California million 


aire, once kept a small store tu that state, where he 
retailed pieks 


to the miners, 


pans, shovels provisious and clothing 


ree 

Phere are still to be seen on the door of 
the Chapel of the va, at Weetidnster Abbey, traces 
of the shin ot a tnaiefactor who wa Nuaved alive for 


so the King 
Sam Scott, of 


welyhed 44) pound 


trying te treasury 


Morgan county, Tenn, 


ered bebe pole telaue compelled Nims 


to sleep kneeling, with libs head on a cliat Tie lay 


down in bed the other night and died 

“Senator Bob Tlart,’’ the iminstrel, who 
ueed tomake 688) a week on the tugs, now yets a 
weekly salary of ©), a e religion “worker in New 
York Hho comtlnes bia mh toe the poor, aud seems 
too tee Lappy 

In Lyons, France, the cold bath method 
of treating typhoid fever ba ween vlopted with 
marked ‘ Jin the civil pital«t leath rate 
was reduced trom Ste bo per cent ated in private 


practice tao lors perect 


A Massachusetts paper says that a ‘‘re 


formed act i é n Bester as 
t by refors book heape plusaber baht 
rebtage-Peod tne hk aue t trate ist t ‘ i wea 


ther porerpelie ts. 


A new French gun is twenty nine feet 


it buches long, weigtl fifty tens, and comte O15), (o8 


[tis wire-lhouned, and ts emp 
filleen tniet if 


Iter 


tedte putaball through 


rriner teavier than au) ou our tnon 


, Atadistance of seven and a belt mile 


As tortunes are Considered now a-days, 


Peter Cooper was hota very rich man | a year 
ayohe gave @1, (0, (ote kilward ¢ per, ble only sen, 
and ALS, Hewitt, bis son-in-law He reserved for 
himeelt an lneome of about G10, 000, tiie nies tof whi 


he pave away 


(rreat Britain is reducing her national 
debteach \ear about a cl as t { t Stoted 
States reduces its each t It i t twice 
in amount that of the CT nited stat i boglish can 
pay upinte f thee at ts tive 
part of the National y 

A womanin | | lle, this State, has 

trod art t t the tline-lhon 

ed ! ‘ it tie She insisted 
sing &2 present at 
‘ ‘ 1 that 
pres ‘ 
— a eo 
IMs , 
‘ ‘ e sud «a 
sure and prompt remedy for all stubborn Coughs aud 
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ABOUT KISSING... 


THAT magic there ix in a kiss! 
j 


diversified are its uses’ It increases 


Hlow 


the joy of ineeting «nd lessens the sorrow. 
of parting. 

It isthe token of affection and esteem, 
and that of scheming and duplicity as well, 
for “when Laban heard the tidings of Jacob 
his sister's son, be ran to meet hin, and 
embraced bin, au! Kissed hin. 
Georgians, Duciess of Devonshire, gave 
Steel, the buteher, a hisstor lis vote; and 
Jane, the Duchess of Gordon, reeryuited her 
reyiment th a stiutler tanner, 
vwhiceu Sydney 
iti for 


‘ 


The memory of a hiss 
Simith received in lis vouth | osted 
lorty years, and be said od beiieve it will 
be one of the last things | stall think of 
when I die. 

And Jean Paul Boel * A utotio- 
which was written vears after the 


tia fils 


graphy, 


occurrence, also telis Usinpraphie language 


of bis earliest kiss, the one which he gave 
to pretty litth: Catharine Sarin, as bie tet 
heron the ale-house steps in Schwarzen- 
bach one winter tight. 

“Jt was the one pear. of a minute,” he 
says, “that was nes repeated ; a whole 
longing past and a drearing 
andin the darkness 


future were 
united in One tiotment, 
behind inv closed eyes the fireworks Of iny 
whole life all revolved in a ylanece. Ah, 
Il have never forretten ic ineflaceable 
moment. 

And further on he t 
return home he received a severe 


but thatat had no effect 


lis us that upon his 
seolding 
for runbing away, 
upon hin. 

“The stream of words could not drain my 
“for does It mot 
fortis feom my 


paradise,” he says, Dolewounn 


new to-day around and 
pen?” 

Probably the aost remarkable kiss upon 
record is that whieh was given by Qlueen 
Maryaretto Alain Chartier more than four 
hundred years ayo. 

He was a poet, butthe ugliest man in the 
whole of branece. 


During his lifetime ho enjoved a wonder. 


ful reputation, but after his death he was | 


neglected and forgotten. 
Hie is now ehiefly remembered on ae- 


countof the kiss which the Queen pressed 


pon bis dreauiunog lips one day, 
fertaricd batten slee poling, Say deny 


she did so, “LP kiss not the mann; DT kiss the 
soul Chat singe.” ! 
looked 
kindly upon the practiee > for wood Queen 
Bess, as history tells us, took right hearti- 
ly” the kiss whieh Leicester, the friend of 
pretty Ary Robsart, was bold) enough to 
place upon her lips. 

The kiss, from the 
titnes, bas been an important dinplement in 


Tt seems that queens have ever 


even very earliest 
the armory of love. 

Virgil inspiring a 
passion for Anes in the breast of unhappy 
Dido, 

Briseis, in ber letter to 
ing him to return to the 
tnade by Ovid to say, 


Inbakes il a teas of 


Achilles, entreat- 
(erecian canip, is 


‘oh, that the srecks would send tne henee, to try 


It Leould make yout stubborn leart comply! 

Few words Pod tee pall sliouldl tee wiplis ane tears, 

And looks and hisses, mined with topes aod fears. ** 
And who can think that she would have | 

failed, or that Achilles could lave resisted 


such endeariments ? 

Poor Sappho, after 
Phaon, thought that lite bad one 
chartns, and 
death." 

Therefore she 
of Leueate, in 
which was a little temple, dedicated to 
Apollo, and thang herself! into the sea. 

But ere she did so she wrote hint a plain- 
tive letter, In which she says 


Loerinage deserted by 
fore 
*restiul 


longed only tor, 


repatred to the promontory 


**You stopped with kisses mv enchanting tongue, 
And found iy kisses sweeter than my seug. 

And many a poor, forsaken heart has 
echoed the sane words tn modern days! 

It seetns alimost inipossible that one could 
woo and wed without che assistance of the 
kiss, which speaks ‘such latwuage as the 
tongue bath never spoken; "vet is said that 
the practice is alinost unknown in China, 
An Enylish naval officer, 
paying attention to a 
wished to complete his 
do her—using the FEng- 


who had been 


Chinese maiden, 
conquest in the 


usual way, and ask: 


lish words—to give him a hiss. Finding 
that she did not comprehend un, besuited 
the act 1 f amd s f iu 

} is | r . wwor 
ir WAS i rw, 

another roous, exXclaliuingyg l e tan 


eater, 1 shall be devoured ! 
But in a moment, 
jured bv the salute, she reture 
say‘ng,*‘I would learn more of your strange 
rite. Ke-e-en mne!"’ 
Although he knew it wasn't ‘“right,’’ he 


finding herself unin- 
lito his side, 


as she | 
to her taaid as, 


\Vearnanla, on the lop of 
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kept on giving ber the delightful instruc 
tion until she knew how to do it like a na 
tive English girl, and the lesson was only 
stopped by ber tnamsma's voice, 
rudely awakened them from their delicious 
dream. 

—->_— 6S 


SOME MODERN CHANGES. 





IPMIAT fashion should constantly alter, is 
not only an inevitable, but probably a 
desirable thing. Let us start with that 
Inost commonplace object, a tallow-candle. 
Where are the penny dipsand tho ‘long 
sixteens’’ of our youth? Well; we shall 
breathe no sigh of regret for them ; peace 
be to their ashes, or rather their “snufts,’’ 
which were malodorous, productive of con- 
flayrations, and exigent of constant trim- 
And this last item brings us to the 
~where are al! the snuffers gone? It 
years since the snuffers-tray 
appeared regularly with the candles at 
nightfall; now they are never seen. As 
inodern candles consume their own wicks, 
suullers have become things of the past. 
Who now possesses a tinder-box,or one of 
the old flare-up dipping-match and bottle 
arrangements 7 


ting. 
prvimt 
is only a few 


If there be any such among the readers of 
this paper, we would say with emphasis: 
Keep them, and hand theim down to your 
children’s childresi, as an heirloom precious 
Blue-blazing, ill-sinelling, 
sputtering,suffocating phosphorousand sui- 
phur inatches, in their red and blue boxes, 
are rapidly becoming engulfed in the abyss 
of forgotten things too, 


above rubies. 


A watch key will, after a time, become 


an interesting curiosity, and be transmit- 


ted to posterity as evidence of those dark 


| ayes when keyless watches were not in uni- 
| 

| versal use. 
| future geuerations think of a warming-pan! 


And what—oh, whatever will 


already al the present day seen only in the 
hands of the clown in Christmas panto- 
tuines, and by him employed as a weapon 
of offence. Let us trust that our descend- 
ants inay be oblivious of any other purpose 
waich the hideousarticle could serve, and 
that a fossil clown with an ancient warin- 
ing-pan tay be dug up somewhere or other 
for their edification, 

For, whatever its utility may have been 
atabyyone period, is not the survival of 
such anatrocity now an insult to an age of 
indiwrubber, toaland flowing with elastic 
hot water bottles, pillows, cushions, and 
-toan cra of vwsthetic comfort—to the 
days of well-built houses, well-titting win- 
dow-sashes, impermeable roots,decent drain- 
aye, and dammp-excluding doors,of bedroom 
fires, and cider-down quilts. 

(Gireat simplification has been effected of 
Jate years in our appliances for writing ; 
but there is room fortmuech more. The most 
ordinary incidentofour every-day business, 
that of writing a letter, is perhaps more 
cumbrous and complicated in its necessary 
arrangements than anvthing else coming 
within the paleoft that civilization which, 
like charity, should begin at home. 

The pen, the penholder, the ink and ink- 
stand, the blotting-paper, the sealing-wax 
oceasionally,and the postaye-stamp-—-surely, 
it is high time that some of these were con- 
signed to the limbo whither the sandbox 
has already departed, and wafers are fast 
going. 

Stylographic pens are a step in the right 
direction ; but perhaps some better kind of 
indelible pencil than those which already 
exist would be more fitted to answer the 
requirements of caligraphie man. 

The snuff box, with all its historical and 
classical associations, is doomed, and ‘col- 
of those articles are even now to 
be met with in the possession of people 
whose particolar fancy it is to establish 
private inuseuims of different things. Itis 
curious to note that the snuffbox, so tre- 
quently placed in the hands of their 
characters by the playwright of the iast cen- 
tury, has but a poor successor in the pipe, 
cigar, or other accessory of nicotine wor- 
ship, in the favor of modern writers, 

— ————_—_- © <-> 


beds 


lections”™ 


Don’t be afraid to work; life is short,and 
you will have time enough to rest when it 
is over. 

LL - <—— 

WHEN you visitor leave New York City, 
save Baggage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire, and stop atthe GRAND Union Hore, 


pposite Grand Central Depot. 
s ndred elegant rooms, fitted up at a 
st ne im n dollars Rooms reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 


the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 








THE BRAVE ENGINEER. 





**What would you do?"* asked the fireman grim, 
Of the suoty engineer, 

As toe latter turned and looked aQhim 
With a patent «1if-coupling «weer, 

**What would you do if you Jumped the track, 
With another train in view, 

And found you couldn't stop or back, 
Then what d'ye s* pose ye'd do!** 


**Po!’* eried the sooty engineer, 
With a look of pluck ou toast, 

**You bet vour shovel I'd stay right here, 
And perish at my post!"’ 

And the fireman gazed with mute respect 
On his chum, and fed the flame, 

And wondered, if the train were wrecked, 
if he could prove as game. 


The engine tore the stariess night 
Into long, thin shreds of dark, 
And marked the headlong, reckless flight 
With many a blazing spark; 
And the engineer, on his locker perched, 
Looked down on his huinble iriend, 
Until on a switch the engine lurched, 
And canted end o'er end! 
And there in the broken, steaming wreck, 
The luckless fireman lay, 
With a badly dislocated neck 
And a general look of decay. 
And the passengers gazed upon the smash, 
Where the ditch and the engine bumped, 
To see the engineer all hash, 
But they didn*t—he had Jumped ! 
—s8. T. OLEN, 


~ Humorous. 


~ What is that which ch nobody "wants, yet 
nobody likes to loose?’ A lawsuit. 

There is a fight over quinine in the mar- 
ket, and ft is naturally a bitter one, 

When the button comes off the back of a 
man’s shirt his choler begin to rise. 

Why isa railroad so patriotic? Give it 
up? Because it Is bound to the country with the 
strongest ties, 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
man with the heaviest gold watch chain usually has 
a silver watch at the end of it. 

Why is a cab-horse the most miserable of 
all created beings? Because his thoughts are ever on 
the rack, and his greatest joy ls wo-c! 

“Seats for shop-girls’’—certainly. <A 
greatmany of our nice young men understand the 
art of so adjusting their;knees that an excellent seat 
for shop-girls is the result. 








WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 








To the Consumptive.--Wilbor’s Compound 
Cod-Liver Otland Lime, without — ssing the 
very nauseating flavor of the article as before used, is 
| endowed by the Phosphate of Line with a healing 

sroperty which renders the Oil doubly effieactou- 
he: smarkable testimonials of its efleacy cin be show n 
to these who desire to see them. Sold by the propric- 


wists. 





A Victorious Invention! 


4 wa of Modern cae 
Ingenuity ! 
The Greatest Wonder of the 
9th Century : 


The Eagle Claw ! 
For antening © kinds of Fish and 
Game, No.l et ed fishing, 
by mail, te... 4 for No, 2 for 
large Fish, Rabbits, acm W ood- 
chucks, Minks, ete.,We.: 3 for €l. 
Postage stamps are taken = for 
small amounts, 


Wesson Man’ Py Co. 


PROVIDENCE, , 
NoTs.—Mention oh paper when yuu eoiee. 


‘John Wanamaker's 


in Drv Goods, 
pperul and 

















Everythi 
Wearing 






morro f= Appo point- 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

3) JOUN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest reta'! stock in the United States. 


THE MILD POWER 


3CURESn 


Bu" HOMEOPATHIC Vet 
pn gee ore er reve. The most safe, 
t medicine at Dr. my te = 
Wook on Dlenass pnd tee Care tit pe. ros ft seo 
eent free. Humphreys Hom 
Medicine Co,, 109 Fulton &t., New fork 


Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884: 



























Send Me. for &O « mee mo Carde with name 
on; Latest yet. Ager say: “Your cards 
sell best Large 1 fos «kh and full 
tft ? Quickest returns. Give us s trial 
€ Imtom & Ce, North Maven, Cr, 
S65 A MONTH ~TE ACH YC: 
4d ERS 
a light. as ess A chiire 
PP. W ZIEGI Race ) Ar st... Pi lel f’a 


id. silver4 Enameled Cards tor 
d ‘ ‘ ut, ort ee 
5 a vith name 10c, 1 pac ks &a sil 
1 Sheil or Gol: i Ring for§$i.Geem Card Co., Eas st River, Cc t. 


SY ie w Chromo Cards for 184, name on, 1° 


Gold and Silver, le. Peed te 


J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. \ 


| I". PAYS to sell our Hand Rubber Stamps. 


ples free. FOLJAMBE & ©u,, me 


Cleveland, Ohiv. 


tor, A. B. WiLBor, Chemist, Boston, and all druge 











| DBAme ‘‘Kadway* 


| 


oan I vaneeed Tw tTLes PeER af oica. 
UABLE TREATISE on this a 
rmang , & 


DR. RA DWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OK SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Serofula, Glandular Swe}. 
ing, Hacking Dry ¢ ‘ough, Cancerous A flections, Syphi- 
litiec Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis- 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Broachitis, Consumption, 


For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM. 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT Kilt UM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’s Sarsapariilian Re- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and viger; ctear skin and 
beautiful « omplexion secured to all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronte Serofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the onl; 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Crine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous appearance and white hone-dust de pos. 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, @@ pain in the small of the back 
and along the lotns, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoontul Does, while others require five or six 
timesasmuch. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ | Read Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial ayent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Azue, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
3, Searlet, Ty pire rid, Yellow andother tevers, (aided 

RF RADWAY'S PILL s) so quick as RADWAY’* “@ RRaby 
RELIEF, 

Looseness, Diarrhuea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stepped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway's Ready Relief No congestion or 
iIndamimation, ne weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the usc of the Ry K. Retief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 


| me uralgia, nervousness and ponte sae rheuma- 


tisin, lumbago, patns and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidweys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway's Ready Reliet 
will afford fintmmediate case, and its con tinued use for 
afew days effect a permanent cure., P ure.. Price, 30 


-RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


| Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gun, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADWAY's VILLS for the vure of ail disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, ¢ ‘onstipation Costivene 85, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fe -ver, Inflam 
mation of the towels Piles, aud all ie rangements o/ 
the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, containin: 
no mercury, injucrals or deleterious drugs, 

4a Observe the followtug sy miptoms re coniting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, tn 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diseust o 
Food, Fulness or We ight in the Stomac h, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Flutte ring at the Heart, Choking 
or Sutroc ons, Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Tlead, Deticiency of Pers- 
ration, Yellownes. of the Skin and E yes, Pain iu 
he Side, Chest, fi . =, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Fle. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free th« 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Benda letter stamp to SWAT SOG, Bo. 32 


Warre:: 'itrest, New ¥ 
BS liilocmeation worth ) nn PEM toyou. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
‘ison what you buy. 


ceuts. 








to applicants. 


pete oot is onc — vo K 
con cu wable information for all who sup) os 
themselves aillic ‘ted with, h, oF or Hable to any disease of 


the throat 
Dr. J. H. SC HL NC i & SON, 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave & positive remedy 
\anusaade Of ca~es of the worst apis and of 


is parer: Address 
iladelphia,Pa. 


























“Prong the Brie” Hear From 


——>— «<a — 


Eklo, Md., March 10, '83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ’* came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions 7. 
8. L. -f 








Lexington, Mo, March 9, '83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride, '’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
{11 to please the most fastidious. Many thaahe. 


ae . 





Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, ‘82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 


te admired by everybody. ae 





Coun Island, Pa., March 9, '82 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raleing your subscription list, and I think I can 


et a great many subscribers for you. 
. M.M. T. 


Soddy, Tenn., March 9, ‘83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. lam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome ©6f my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon. 





N.C, 





South Harpswell, Me., March 8, ’83. 
=Editor Saturday Evening Post-Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Brice,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Il am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies iu my power to increase your sub- 


cription list. 
N. A. T. 





Rossville, Pa., March 12, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Yoar premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with ‘tf, It is by far the hand- 


gomest picture I ever saw. 
E. N. M. 





Nantucket, Mass., March 8, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’’ in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 


do for you in the way of subscribers. ~~ 





Elkton, Neb., March 7, 83, 


ost—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium ono saw. 


Editor 





Flushing, N. Y., March 12, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Vleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee whatI can do for you in 


the way of new subscribers. 
Cc. W. 





St. George, Utah., March 5, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 


becribers for you. 
= ? E. H. G. 





Shellbina, Mo., March 8, ’83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting tne 
Bride,’’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think itis justsuperb,. Expect to get you numerous 


bscribers in a few days. 
subsecr! y  * 





Longview, Ky., March 9, ’83. 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride,’ in due time, and all who have seen ft are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subsecrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

B. A. W. 





Burton, Tex, March. 6, 82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and | consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. a '6.t 





Kosse, Tex., March 9, 82. 


Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usualiy offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. rM.W 


Beerville, Tex., March 8, °83. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our fiends. 
B. F. 








Lewiston, Idaho, March 8, ’82. 


E4éitor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 


And the picture is very handsome Aim greatly 
pieased with it Everyone whohas seer he picture 
considers it grand 
( E. B 
Parnell, K: Ky., March 9, ’82. 


Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
fer which accept ti.anks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium I ever saw. 

M, M. lL. 








F ¥ fairer: reels, breakdow ns, &e., for 


Fi acetiz. 


A composer—A dull sermon. 


Only colored individuals can be 
bald. 


black 


Is a clothing store a coterie, a pantry, or 
a vestry’ 


The rai’road signal-man does a flourish- 
ing business 


It you want to make up for lost time, buy 
another watch. 
—_ 
A Strange and Startling Dream! 





IS THERE A SPIRIT WORLD ” 


A remarkable dream or preternatural visitation re- 
cently occurred in Louisville, Ky.: Mr. V. E. Mo- 
rera, a gentleman welland favorably known about 
town, on retiring tor the night, feeling unwell and 
nervous Was very restless ip his sleep, but seemed to 
himself to be wide awake and in full control of his 
senses, A vision appeared in his dream showtng him 
a large faming number commanéing him to obtain 
it from the lottery, and then vanished, The dream 
was so startiing as to fully awaken bim,and although 
one who never believed in lotteries or upheld them, 
yet try ashe would he could not shake off the vision 
or forget the numbers which seemed to be burned in 
his brain. Finally he called at the office of the Com- 
monwealth Distribution Co., and paying $1, asked for 
a ticket with the numbers of his dream on it. Fortu- 
nately the number was unsold, and his ticket given 
him. The drawing was soon to come off and s0 ner- 
vous and excited had he become that, although 
against his principles, he determined to witness tt, 
and strangely cnough, he saw his number drawn 
from the wheel and the handsome prize of $5,000 was 
his, Was this simply a coincidence? Who can tell ? 
Drawing has always taken placein Loulsville, Ky., 
April 3th: 1,960 prizes, amounting to §112, 400, 
Whole Tickets were only 2. Address R. M. Board- 
man, Lovisville, Ky. e 

- —<_ 
What Every Man Wants to Know. 


‘Just what hotel to stop at,’* is what every 
wants to know when he leaves home. As some of our 
inany readers may not be decided upon this point, 
we regard it an unlimited pleasure to recommend all 
those contemplating a visit to the city of New York, 
to stop at the Grand Unton Hotel, opposite the Grand 
Central Depot. Carriage hire and the expense ot 
baggage transfer will be saved; an elegant room can 
be obtained at@l per day and upwards:attendance re- 
ceived will be both prompt and courteous; while the 
restaurant, cafe, lunch and wine rooms are the fin- 
estin the country. In a word, a single person or 
family can live cheaper at the Grand Union than at 
any other first-class hotel in New York, Stages, 
horse cars and elevated railways pass the door for 
all parts of the city, Take our advice and try the 
Grand Union, 

—_—D 
Superfiuous Hair. 


Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

ee 

aa” When our readets auswer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer 2 favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 





tot EE ok kok kk 
C *page illustrated catalogue, with 


Mus eel ra and music of 26 popular 
fi 








ic. and handsome decorated plaque, 
all for 2c. 100 choice songs, words, music, 
and accompaniments ; 4 ur, low popular I’ ieces 
Piano or Organ, all full sheet music size, 
Diamond School for Violin, 
oe pleces, Hic, Comic, English, 
Ethwpian, Home, Irish, Old, 
Opera, Popular, Scotch and Se ntimental songs, words 
and music, 100 of each, 30c., or 400 for $1.00. 50 contras, 
iano or organ, Me, 


7 School street, Boston, Mass, 
* Snesamenaee steer m 





ur New Pack 
0 Larye Size, all 


. 
old and eliver 
otto Chromeosn with 


Gluie F, lane 
our name, 10e, Pd 


notched bevel edge, exactly as represented by 
the above cut, }0c. A beautiful impirted silk han 
kerchief or Material for making a pint of aplendid Co- 
free with a @Lorder. A large folding sample sheet of all the 
designs of our new 4 pack, arranged express!y for agents, 10¢. De 
not order any more of the ¢ “oe » packs of 50 deve mos until you have 


geen our new beauties, CA MILLA, Nerthford, Conn. 


The Album Writer's Friend, 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Portry and Prose 
suitable forwriting in Autograph Albutme. 
thing that everybody wants. 61 pages, paper covers, 
15 cents; cloth, W@cents, Stamps taken, Address, 


J. 8. OGILVIE & €0., 


38 Rose St., New York. 
» ARH HOW €2 INVESTED BRING 
$30,000. A fortune within the 
=? of ALL. Circulars with 


FULL information sent FREE 


9 PATENT COLD 
by addre utoe CHAS. MEEK 


” WATCH CASES 
IN. 
Courier Journal Building, Louisville, Ky 












Some- 


Reonomy! Strength! Dura- 
bility! pee eave DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 


UPTURE! Cored by Dr.J.B.MAY ER,831 Arch 
St., Vhila. Entirely cured me em severe rup- 
ture. Geo. Lechel, 21% Ayangy Ang a before 
me Jan.2%,°s3. W. YP. Becker, fayts. . 14, Phila, 


eautifal Chrome Pallets «ts. cach: 5'ox7 
Oleographs, $1.15 per 100; 12 samples for Qhets; 1x 
14, Garfield nd 4 loets. each. Six funniest card 
out for two At. stamp. 
J. LATHAM & CO., 920 Chestuut St., Philada., Pa. 


Chromo ¢ ards, best in the market 
50 i L Deca moses 


rs . 


The bigs t Thi ug Ot aegaban 


(new) E.NASON 260 111 Nassa 
Tl ANDRETH’S SEEDS 
ARE THE 


DAVID LANDREEFTH & SONS, 
Zl and 23 8. Sixtb St. 


BES 


,P hila., 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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| fa dress, lx Cher 


= la 


FROM THE PRESIDENT | 


OF BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. 


* Independence, Texas, Sept. 26, 1882. 
Gentlemen 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Has been used in my household for three 


Feasous : — 


Ist. To prevent falling out of the hair. 
2d. ‘To prevent too rapid change of color, 
M1. As a dressing. 


It has given entire satisfaction in every 
instanme, Yours respectfully, 


Wa. CaAnEY Crane.” 


AVER’'S HAIR VIGOR is entirely free 


from uncleanly, dangerous, or injurious sub 


Stances, It prevents the hair from turning 


#ray, restores gray hair to its original color, 
prevents baldness, preserves the hair and 


promotes its growth, cures dandruff and 


all diseases of the hair and sealp, and is, 


at the same time, a very superior and 


desirable dressing. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C.Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Drugyists, 


AGENTS WANTED 
Champion 
WASHING 


MACHINE. 


Agents wanted inevery 
: the best, cheap- 
est, and the best-selling 
Washereverinvented. It 
occuples hoe ieore Poot 
than a wrinyercis strong, 
durable and stimple, and 
is easily o erated: and 
saves over half the time 
and labor in washing. Send Sor a Price-list. Large 
discount to the Trade and Ager : 
SFEAMAN & ‘ 0. , Millport, N. Y. 


MARK TWAIN'S "=. 
“LIFE ON THE a par a } wartng 


the grondest success ot all the 


erence BOOK AGEN ws. 


For terms and territory ad 7 re 
DOUGLASS BROS., 53.N.7 ith St., Philada.,Pa. 


Can secure perma. 
Lady Agents ircnry.. t 
anc A salary selling Queen City 
whtel ts Megektng Ke Suaperts portera, et: . 
Sample outfit Free. tess Queen 
City Suspender Co. ,C incinaat:.U 
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‘Landreth’s Earliest Cabbage 


Ten days cartier than any other cabbage 
ducing well tormed calael heads fomertalne Maa 
size for soearly a ripener, Whoever Plants it will 
am ages at = arly maturity: and if he he «a market. 
gardner, wi ” ble te 
op pe Aad le to place it tn the market ahead 

We have reports of this vartety re 
in weight remarkable comsic 
nears. 

LANDRETH’S Kenan KEGISTER 44ND ALMATAC 
containing full catalogue of 1, sndreth’s« ¢ cletrated 
——s v . - Wa sa F ye r seeds, with directions for 

ig ott ane (, » 
— MENTS Ane teva, tree of chaame” oo 
rice lista, Wholesale ay retail, 
me. - ation. Landreth '« seeds 
with name and full direetions 
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lering its extreme earli- 
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are in scaled paekages, 
for culture 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
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MENT isa pleasant, sure cure. 
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Beald fie at, Erysipelas, Barbers’ 
teh, Blotehes, all sealy, erusty 
1h) Dine asee, Sent by matt for 
Hie: three boxes, OI. 2, (ie 
ips). \iidress ln, SWAYNE 
BON, Vhiladeiphia, Pa. Sola 
all Druggiste. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


Susua’, the report that simpler modes 
I were to prevail with the new spring 
eomutnes has proved entirely illusory. 

The only approsch to simplicity is to be 
met with in the costurmes intended tor 
morning wear, and even in this case the 
simplicity does not entail economy, for the 
ress inust be made to perfection and trust 
show some originality of design, and these 
two qualit es scan be obtained onlv at the 
best houses 

Costumes of plain eloth orn aunented with 
bands of velvet in a darker shade look vers 
well, as inaecoestumeof bussar blue ebloth 
trimmed with seven bands of navy blue 
velvet cutin lanes pornts af the edye, and 
falling over pleated Moutnees. 

The velvet points are stttty lined and fall 
below the pleatiogs, this trimming covering 
the front and sides of the shirt. 
Large pleats are ou worn than small 
ones, and every tneans are taken to Vary 
them as much as possible, 

Very pretty walking costumes are mace 
of milk and wodllen cashimeres, Simyrna 
brooches in suiall patterns, narrow Stripes 
with a tiny design bordering a wider stripe 


with a larger pattern. 


Simplicity and eeon vy have very little 
to do with visiting t ttes, as the following 
deseription of alatels tide dress will prove 
Phe costume consists faw ‘olored Tndian 
cashinere and seal! with | ish, the cush 


inere being almost entirely covered with 
plush appliques: representing large roses 
with their foliage bordered with embroid- 
ery. 

dying the skirt is a flounee of plush ap- 
pearing below the Gablier ino large that pleats, 
atthe back there isathick ruche of brown 
satin headed by a box-pleated tounee of 
plush. 

A band of 
placed above a large pouf of plush. gathered 
ut the waist like the dress of an Ttatian 
peasant wotan, 


The corsage isof plush with Shiort tusques 


ember | lere ] eo shiners Is 


india large pouf rarsed on one side by pleats 
ind a satin bow. 
The trout of the corsage woa boutllomme 


of Satin fastened in at the waist bv bands 


ewmshitthere with | Shiabps dLieotis, 

The skirts, although thes Koso tharr 
and close fitting, are not meariv so seiunty as 
thev used to be, the tight ethees beings \ 
obtained by the arrangement of the skirt, 
Jrawn inte deep box pleats belind, and 
thus leaving be front and sides plum and 
tight fitting ; this result is alsoconsiderabls 


assisted by the Volutiiteour tournure. 

Ball dress skirts are usually quite plain, 
inerely trimmed af the edue, and with th: 
ruche or eoquille of lace which edaes the 
paniers, searf, « 
the corsage. 


rrodrapertes placed beneath 


The tablier is quit pla nh, reml, or stun 
lated, and be of the sae: a ditterent tina. 
terial from the rest of the dress, trioimined 


with bows, ribbon loops, bouquets, gaur- 
lands, and sprays of flowers, 
Some skirts are draped ow wauze, on 


which are Spritikie 1 trou jliets « sprays of 


flowers. 
Large bows and ng loops of satin rib- 
bon figure largels the triuming of the 


evening tollettes, and so do stiver and wold 


fringes, the latter ornamenting white or 
black dresses very ctlectively. 
Some eventing dresses, a Clough verv low 


in front, are exceptionally tia at the baek, 
as inany have a Medici collar, but on the 
whole the preference is shown for corsages 
cut low both back and front. 

A good inany dancing dresses are entire- 
ly black, even those mot intended for 
mourning Wear, and upen Cllese little jet 
stars or drops of Leads look very well, draw- 
ing in pu@fiugs of tulle or net 

Silk and woollen fabrics are still to be 
used in striped Indian shaw! oatterns; ca- 
saques Of these tnaterials, tight fitting, and 
rather short, will be worn with skirts of 
plain Ind‘anior Freneh cashinere as out- 


door costumes: for indoor wear the corsage 
isaleo of the figure! toaterial but tiad 
adifferent style, with polnis and revers 


the skirt of plain cashinere, in) periwink ec 


color, is pleated, with robings of the figured 
male rial al (be sides 

M — e~d - ‘ rose 
[> ‘ ~ . y = 
are i,> ~ . 

. a ‘ “ 

lens with Satin str cs at AS On Lhe 
surface, while the variety ti iesign and 


coloring is still greater than that in texture. 
Stripes are once more fashionable ; they are 
seen upon all fabrics, silks, 
cambrica, and muslins. 

In silks the pekin style is wostly adopted, 


woollens, 


THE SATURDAY 


that ix, stripes of equal size, satin and faille, 
or gros-grains and tnoire stripes; shot 
stripes and plain ones are also a favorite 
commbination, while in other models floria- 
ted stripes alternate with satin or moire 
ones, 

In woollen tabrics we have alternate plain 
and chined stripes, plain and streaked, or 
plam and checked stripes, 

Checks and dots aiso appear, especially in 
mousseline«le-laines, nun's veiling, alba- 
tross cloth, French bunting, and thin cain- 
el'sbair fabrics, also in toulards, cambrics, 
and muslins, 

\ very pretty black toilet, I noticed, 
inade of satin ynerveilleux, with a shoit 
shirt fully draped and puffed at the back, a 
wide, double ruche at the edge, and the 
tablier covered with rows of Spanish lace 
ston with sinall jet butterflies, one very 
large one being used in the drapery. The 
pointed bodice was cut open to a sharp 
point, both front and back, with full lace 
ruche studded with butterflies, and a 
pleated lace inside a frill of the same forin- 
ing the sleeve; or, I should say, hiding the 
absence of one. 

Another black toilet of tulle over satin 
bad the former material puffed over the 
latter with stars of gold bugles, and bodice 
paniers and sash of satin, trimmed with gold 
fringe. 

\ very pretty material for evening dres- 
ses is the velvet-spotted tulle, which, more 
solid than the plain, can be used for draper- 


ies with good effect, and another for a simi- | 


lar purpose is guaze, with silk stripes, 
faked with gold or silver. Drapings of 
tulle which cover satin skirts have the 
uaintest embroideries. 


All stvles of woollen materials are in fa- 
vor, While one seareely dares to express as 
yet an opinion as to cotton goods, not kKnow- 
ing whether we shall enjoy anything like a 
Warth Stullntiner. 

Through trains appear in the dresses of 
ceremony of the season, the short costume 
will certainly be more successful than the 
trained forthe spring; most of the new 
inodels have the skirt pleated in large round 
pleats. 

A sort of tunic or double skirt is draped 
over this, and the bodice is made with 
bas pues. 

The skirt is often made, as well as the 
bextice, of some plain taterial; while the 
tunic and trinmmings are of some brocaded, 
striped, or otherwise figured materal. The 
ueenk is finished by the narrow turned-up 
teers collar and deep cuffs. 

Tn other models the skirt and bodice are 
ot plain tulle, whire the draperies and trim- 
inings are of nun’s veiling, or some of the 
licht woollertinaterials now so fashionable: 
the tunie is draped behind in sagging pufts, 
butis in general usuch shorter than it was 
bast Vear, 

\ great many ol the “tabbed’’ bodices are 
braided, and bave sinall round buttons in 
the style of a Highland soldier's jacket. 

The ‘tabs’ are put on separately, the 
hadice being pointed, and bound with 
braid. 

(Kher bodices are braided in avery un- 
enuinon and original way, combining the 
(greek and Indian styles. 

The jacket, cuffs, and waisteoat are thus 
ornamented. A waisteoat, with colored 
front and sieeves of the material of the eos- 
tume, intended to be worn with a sleeveless 
bodice, is arranged to vary the color, with 
ease, 

The colored front tastens at each side to 
the vest, and can be buttoned on and un- 
buttoned. 

It is pointed in front, and fills inthe space 
between the two points of the bodice, which 
Is either periectiv close-fitting, or with fit- 
ting back and sides and loose in tront. 

The skirt of this costume is plain, like a 
habit, except atthe back, where there are 
full plaits, and is open down the front, 
showing a colored plait, and connected with 
brandebourgs. 

The Lodice is also ornamented with bran- 
cebourgs. Sometimes, with this style of 
skirt, the basque tails reach down to the 
edge of the skirt, and form two tolerably 
wide plaits down the back. , 

A novel and becoming cloak is tight-tfit- 
ting in front, with sleeves made all in one 
with the cape; the cape is finished off with 

s large bow of satin at the back, resting on 
the full plaits of the skirt. 


Fireside Chat. 


ryitil atest I veity nm Daby arr 
the shape of a canoe, and is f clom 
wicker-w ra. 

Raised upon double springs above high 
wheels, it is lined with tufted velvet or 
plush, the seat and cushion being of the 
same material, the latter eiged with a cord 
and lace and finished at the corners wiih 
handsoume tassels. 


Lamp-shades are-made in tinted glass, 


EVENING POST. 


| in vivid colors. 

Yellow, pink. and blue are the fashiona- 
| ble tints, which forin adinirable background 
| for roses, lilies, and violets. 


work in every variety of color. 
embossed, shaded, and gross grain silk of 
every possibile on are joined together 
with gold silk in elabe 
| and torm a square, which is edged with a 
very deep bordering of dark plush and 
lined with quilted crimson satin. ; 
| A very handsome fire-sereen is on exhi- 
bition in which «a landscape design is 
worked in long stitch in filoselles upon a 
square of handsome shaded crimson silk, 
| the shades graduating in such a way as to 
represent the —— of lightand shade 
through the foliage. 

It is lined with embossed leather and 
mounted in a handsome fraine-work of 
carved ebony. ue 

A novelty in photograph fraines is in the 
shape of a (iothic gateway, brick-work and 
| ornaments being alike carved in hard wood, 
oak, mahogany, or walnut. 

The effect 1s singularly good, and they are 
specially adapted for large-sized portraits to 
stand on a shelf or mantel. 

Fasiionable portieres are now of striped 
materials in graduated shaaes, a bar of sil- 
ver or gold thread dividing the stripes. 

They are cut exactly the right length and 
| reach the floor aod fall in straight heavy 
tolds, no atte:rpt being made to drape them. 
Very pretty shapes in Dresden and old 
chinaware are now used for growing bulbs 
for table decoration filled with mold. 

The surface is covered with fresh green 
moss, and the effect, as the plants put forth 
their shoots, is very happy. 

A very comfortable lounge for a morning 
room or boudoir is in rattan. The seat is 
exceptionally wide and the upper end rolls 
over and forens an adinirable support for 
the head or for the reception of cushioas. 

Footstuols to match are decorated in bright 
ribbons. Very effective tidies are made in 
strips in fisherman's twine, crocheted in 
open link and joined together at regular 
intervals. 

They are made very effective by the in- 
sertion of gray satin ribbons of every color, 
tinished off at the ends with little bows, A 
very handsoine suit of parlor turniture is in 
peacock-blue plush, deep stripes running 
across the backs and along the seats ina 
handsome design embossed upoi the same 
material and in the samme color. 

A hanging cabinet is covered with stamped 
terra cotta plush, and has eight irregular 
shelves, each one decorated with a hand- 
some railing in fine open brass-work, and 
containing compartmerts large enough to 
hold a twnoderately sized piece ot bric-a-brac, 

Colored table-cloths for the dining-room 
are of jute plush, but are no longer plain in 
the centre. 

In addition to a handsome printed border 
in Moorish or Arabesque design, they now 
have an effective circular design in the 
centre, 

A handsome cover for a grand piano isin 
plush, velvet, and silk; the centre being of 
dark plush, has adeep bordering of olive 
velvet, triangular pieces of rich-colored 
silks being placed at intervals where the 
bordering is sewed on. 

—_ each separate triangle a design is 
worked in raised eubroidery, while in the 
centre a handsome ‘pattern is carved out in 
very elaborate ribbon-work. 

A novelty in screens is seen in the mtro- 
duction of panels of matting. This material 
takes oil color well and forins an adinirable 
neutral background for floral designs, land- 
scapes, or allegorical representations. 

Frames for this material are usually of 
dark woods, uahogany, red wood, or ebon- 
ized cherry. 

Effective hangings for sinall windows can 
be made our of fashion drapery of dark 
eolor by placing deep Stripes “of lighter 
color in felt or cloth across the top and bot- 
tom within six inches of the edges. 

When the stripes are in position they can 
be sewed on in fancy stitches in colored 
crewels or silks, the stitches reaching some 
distance over the edge of the Stripe on to 
the body of the material, and so torming a 
sort of bordering, whieh ean be made very 
eflective. r 

A very satistactory addition to a bed-room 
1s found in the three and four fold Japanese 
looking-glass, 


| 
{ 
! 
' 








setni-opaque, and painted in floral designs | 


A fashionable quilt is inade of silk patch- | 
Pieces of | 


Hung ina favorable light, between tv-o | 


Windows or opposite a larger mirror, it 
serves the double purpose of reflecting the 
figure at various angles and of giving an 
appearance of size to the rooin. 

_ The latest fat-houses in the city are fin- 
ished in hard wood—mahogany, oak, and 
cherry being the favorite combinations— 
and have exceptionally handsome gas fit- 
tings. 

It is the fashion now to have the latter of 
very light workinanship, and to ornament 
them with crystals and jewels of colored 
glass. 

The ventral portion, from which the 
branches radiate, is often beautifully enam- 
eled or painted, and adds greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the chandelier, P 

Even on stairways the branch brackets 
are of the same light Stvle, the shades being 


articular! > 
particularly handsome in engraved designs. 


The hanasomest open tire-places in London 
ire furnished with tiles in W, lyewood 
wal + nh represent scenes Irom: Shake 
“ ace npanied 4 th gq otal ~ 

Those derived from ‘Macbeth, rhe 


Winter's lale, and * 


Twelfth Nig re 
favorites, ~ieee ar 


Sinall panels of colored glass are hung in 
the windows of modern houses ; thoes foe 
the dining-room may represent the seasons 
while larger panels with designs represe: t. 
ing flights of birds are admirably ada sted 

| for conservatories and aviaries, —~ ' 





(Correspondence. 





~ MaRY.—Sueh a thing is impossible. 


InquiRER.—No reduction in rates on ac. 
count of not taking premium, See page s. 


CROUCHIE, (New York, N, Y.)—Keep 


rrate feather stitch, | your distance from the young gentleman. show him 


a tittle independence. The next time he lifts his hat 
to you, take no notice of it or him, 


A. B. C., (Thoroughfare, N. J.)— Am. 
monia will take the grease out of a coat, but you ean 
do nothing to restore the sleeves. Why don't y.,, 
keep au old coat in the office to puton when you ‘are 
writing ? 


CoRNER, (Phila., Pa.) — You should 
write on good white paper, with good black ink, in « 
plain hand, The manuscript should be sent by post, 
Ifa person has a talent for writing serial stories he 
can do well at it: otherwise, he had better, as you say, 
‘Net it alone. ** : 


Music, (Woodbury, N. J.)—That would 
depend upon her natural ability. Ifshe hasa great 
talent for music and no talent for accounts, she would 
do better to take lessons on the plano. Butif she 
has ne talent for music and great talent for accounts, 
and is so situated that ehe must earn her own living, 
then lessonsin bookkeeping would be the more use, 
ful. 

DarRpry, (Hartford, Conn.)— “Honesty is 
the best policy.** Certainly, 1f your wife is eve; 
likely to become acquafnted with the cireumstance., 
it is best to let her know beforehand, Whether or nor 
the thing is serious erongh, to be communicated tw 
her as you putit, you only can decide, If she ts t 
hear of the matter at all, it ls better that she shoul: 
he .r it from you thau from a third party. 


H.S.S., (Lycoming, Pa.)—Steady and 
ordinary mental work. Nothing 80 quickly tames » 
rebellious imagination as earnest exercise and indus. 
try in mind-labor. Give the faculty vf thought some- 
thing to do: keep it fully oceapied with an engross- 
ing task, or series of tasks. Have something always 
on hand to engage the thinking powers, and so tay 
their energies that they may net be able to riot at the 
bidding of a truant fancy. 


Epwarp, (C:imden, N. J.)—Scientists 
teach that there is an intimate relation between _vol- 
canoes and carthquakes; that earthquakes are more 
numerous in the voleanic regions of the globe, and 
that they are sometimes attended by the growth ot 
formation of voleanoes where none previous exi-ted, 
It sometimes happens, however, that an earthquake 
occurs remote from voleanic regions, and has no 
traceable connection with volcanoes, 


FANNIE C., (Washington,D. C.)—Your 
iriend, in all probability, Goes not know how unplea- 
sant his remarks sound, You should tell him plainly, 
but without any anger, that he hurts your feelings, 
and that if he continues to make himself disag, eca- 
ble vou must give op his acquaintance. It is likely 
that he will be very much surprised at your charge 
against him, and, if he bas much sense, some time or 
other, he will be very much obliged to you for cor. 
recting him, 


Carry, (Morgan, Ind.)— Ointment to 
cure chilblains or chapped hands :—Sweet® vil, one 
pint; Venice turpentine, three ounces; hogs* lard, 
halfa pound; beeswax, three ounces, Put allintoa 
pipkin overa slow fire, and stir it with a wooden 
spoon till the beeswax is all imelted and the ingre 
dienis simmer, [tis fit for use as soon as cold, but 
the longer it is kept the better it will be, It must be 
spread very thin on soft rag, or (for chaps or cracks) 
rubbed ou the hands when you goto bed, A visitor 
toa large poor distriet has never known this to 
fail. 

BELLEVUE, (Lee, Iowa.) — There are 
twice a> many syuare inches in acirele twenty-four 
inches in diameter as there are in two circles, each oi 
which is twelve inches in diameter, You can see this 
wore readily if you take squares instead of circles. 
Draw two squares, each twelve inches in lameter, 
and youccan see at ouce thatthe area of the latter i- 
tWice as much as the area of the other two squares 
taken together. Then by drawing circles of the differ- 
ent diameters mentioned you can see that the same 
thing is true with regard tu them. The mathematical 
process of finding the area ofa circle is tov long for 
iusertion here, 

Rosresup, (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—You are 
in atair way to get married soon to the man you love. 
By the first remark he uudvubtedly meant that when 
he was married tu you, which he apparently hopes to 
be soon, that he had se much confidence in your 
judgment, that whatever you should do would scem 
tuhimdaeobe right and proper. By the second re- 
mark, that he isin love with you, and that he is only 
waiting for some iudication on your part that you are 
in love with him. By the third remark, that he la> 
made up his mind to marry you if you will only giv: 
him anything like a favorable cpportunity to pop the 
question, 

Mame, (Nevada, Cal.)—Nothing could 
be meaner than his conduct to you in particular, ex 
cept his base and low view of life in general, which 
makes him desire ive or six years of ‘*freedom™’ 
thatis, freedom to fulluw debasing pleasures before 
settling down. You wiil probably suffer some pain 
and beartache, but you are net nearly so much to be 
pitic tas you would be if you were married to thi- 
person, who made love to yoo fur amusement. The 
good cuperor, Mareus Aurelius, when sick and 
weary with the perversity of men, used to strengthen 
himsell with the thought that the wicked are follow- 
ing courses that can bring them no real peace, and 
thatthey deserve contempt more than anger: pity 
well as condemnation, In the same way one should 
mix wuch pity with the contempt and dislike felt for 
one whose views of life are as low as are these of this 
young man. 


READER, (Hanover, Va.)— Good nature 
is one of the most precious commodities of life, bot! 
to the pussessurs and all that come in contact with 
them Phere is so much care in life, so many that are 
Victims of low spirits, so much of sorrow, so many 
that are languid, through sickness, or grief, or wat 
ing, Or want, that anyerne whe can throw a raj 

tit ‘on theirspirits is a bemefacter indeed. ‘: 

is nest practical of all kinds of be« 
lene it gives itself forth without measur it 
shines like the sun, inte all places, high and lo 
alike. Itcheoses nothing, bat biesses all withou! 


natu is tine 


discrimination, It allays strife, pours oil upon iric- 
tion, lightens the task of life, and diffuses a cheer 
and glow which wine cannot give: aud all this, too, 
while the cause of all this blessing is himself 
blessed above all, Kuowing all this, your duty !s 
} plata, 





